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LET YOUR DOLLARS 
HELP HOLD THE LINE! 


This Bank subscribed to $1,000,000 on the first 
day of the Fourth Liberty Loan. It had also 
subscribed to $1,000,000 of the First, $1,000,000 
of the Second and $1,000,000 of the Third Liberty 
Loans. It has financed $6,527,250 bonds of the 
First and Second Loans—far beyond the official 
quota allotted to it. 





If the Huns were able to raise $3,461,000,000 in their 
Eighth Loan, we Americans certainly can do better 
in our Fourth Loan! We must do better. 





NOW IS THE TIME TO STRIKE A MIGHTY 
BLOW WITH YOUR DOLLARS 


We urge our clients and the Public to use our facili- 
ties in furtherance of the Fourth Liberty Loan at this 
Most Critical Period of the War. 


We have devoted an entire building to the service of 
the Liberty Loan and the sale of War Savings and 
Thrift Stamps. | 


Correspondence invited 





LIBERTY LOAN DEPARTMENT 
THE RIGGS NATIONAL BANK 


1605 Pennsylvania Avenue Next to Main Bank Building 
Capital and Surplus, $3,000,000. Resources over $20,000,000 








Please say you saw the advertisement in the Inrawtay Jouawat. 
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Tactical Qualities of the Infantry 
By Maj. G. E. Bertrand, 6th Alpino Chasseurs, French Army 


HE tactical quality of the infan- 
ws try can be summed up under the 
three following headings: 

I, The infantry has a very great apti- 
tude for the occupation of the ground. 

II. The infantry has by itself a great 
maneuvering ability. 

III. The infantry must always act in 
cooperation with the other branches of 
service. 


THE INFANTRY HAS A VERY GREAT APTI- 
TUDE FOR THE OCCUPATION OF GROUND 


1. In the defensive, the ground itself 


has considerable value. This value de- 
pends upon: the flankings, which allow 
flanking and enfilading fire; the views, 
which allow observation; the communi- 
cations, which allow the moving of 
troops and material. 

The infantry called upon to occupy a 
portion of ground must know how to 
make the best of the qualities of that 
ground. Often one is inclined to disre- 
gard these and, in an ill-tempered mo- 
ment, caused by fatigue, you will de- 
clare that you occupy a “bad position.” 
If a battalion is placed on the reverse 
slope, it claims that it cannot see and is 
liable to a surprise. 

As a matter of fact, all depends upon 
the mission received ; it is not necessary 
to know whether the position is com- 
fortable or not, but whether it will allow 


you to fill your mission or not. From 
a defensive point of view, 
that there are some better 
than others; they are the ones possess- 
ing the natural qualities mentioned 
above. But experience has proven that, 
when tactical necessity exacts it, the in- 
fantry can “hold” in any position. 

2. The infantry is able to do this if 
it knows how to put to the best use its 
armament and the work of its men. 

Immediately, without any preliminary 
work, taking the ground as it is, the 
infantry can have the certainty of re- 
pulsing any enemy attack on its front 
by hostile infantry (not supported by 
artillery or other arms). 

It is necessary for this, that it know 
how to employ its armament. The 
number, the capacity of firing and the 
range of the automatic arms, machine 
guns and automatic rifles and the vari- 
ous properties of the other arms (rifles, 
R. G., H. G. and other weapons) allow 
the infantry to realize defensive densi- 
ties of fire ahead of its front with small 
effectives; in the interior of the posi- 
tion with elements echeloned in depth 

a. Ahead of the front the infantry 
establishes a succession of flanking bar- 
rages and employs its arms according 
to their range; the barrage of machine 
guns is more effective, less costly and 
more quickly brought into action than 
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an artillery barrage; the barrage of 
automatic rifles which completes the 
machine gun barrage at short distance. 

Then according to their range the 
same infantryman employs successively 
the rifle, grenades, the bayonet and his 
revolver and knife. It is but a ques- 
tion of distance. 

b. In the interior of the position the 
infantry locates a succession of de- 
fensive works. Their role is to estab- 
lish, eventually, barrages of interdiction 
and to furnish supporting fire for the 
counter-attacks. It is the automatic 
arms which form the armament of these 
features of the defense. 

In the second place, the infantry 
must put to the best use the work of its 
men (employment on the field fortifi- 
cation). A wise employment of the 
armament of the infantry is immediate. 
It supposes but the time necessary for 
the repartition of forces on the ground. 
If, now, we consider the factor “time” 
and give to the infantry a few hours to 
organize itself, its aptitude for occupa- 
tion increases as the time lengthens. 
For this it is sufficient that the infantry 
be able to adapt the ground. 

A unit of infantry is a group of 
laborers, such as are found in pri- 
vate enterprises. The unit has 4 super- 
intendent and foremen. It has labor 
submitted to a military discipline. It is 
homogeneous and can be employed when 
and where the chief wishes. It some- 
times lacks material. But all other 
things being equal, if the result obtained 
is not sufficient, it is because it (the 
unit) does not know how to work. 

The soldier has his tool. He must 
learn how to use it and not wait to 
be brought under machine-gun fire. 
He must consider it as an arm of pro- 
tection, in the same manner as he con- 


siders the helmet and the gas-mask. 
He should love it, and when he has lost 
it on the battlefield he should lose no 
time in procuring one from the many 
that lie scattered on the field or remain 
abandoned on the dead. 

The Chief of Infantry must have 
a knowledge of Field Fortifications. 
He must know how to trace a trench, 
place an entanglement, locate a dugout, 
and to organize a portion of ground 
for the command. There is nothing 
more interesting than to proceed with 
the organization of a position for the 
infantry, and to follow the progressive 
steps in its amelioration. I have heard 
comrades express this heresy: “This 
war, where field fortification plays such 
an important role, is very annoying.” 
I answered: “That is because you are 
either ignorant or lazy. The contrary 
is the truth. The organization of the 
portion of ground which you occupy 
with your unit is an absorbing work. 
All your faculties of reflection and 
energy are put to the test. You have 
not the time to rest, much less the time 
to be annoyed. You are free to take 
your own decisions, are responsible for 
your acts—briefly, you are master of 
your command. In a sector of which 
you have the charge, you are the un- 
questioned chief. This exists very 
rarely at the maneuver, where the 
greater part of the time, by lack of in- 
formation, you are propelled by events.” 

A major of Territorials, who taught 
me to love the working of ground, used 
tosay: “At the maneuver, when I did 
not succeed, I was reproached, which I 
did not think justifiable, as I did not 
know exactly what was going on, but 
when I was complimented, I was my- 
self surprised to have succeeded. In my 
sector it is not the same. At least I 
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know what I am doing, and I feel as 
much at ease as if I were at home.” 

3. The organization of the ground 
consists of the amelioration of its nat- 
ural properties (flankings, views, com- 
munications) and the utilization and 
creation of complementary elements, 
the cover, and the obstacle. 

The Cover.—The cover is, according 
to the time at our disposal, an adapted 
shell-hole, a ditch for a group of com- 
bat, a trench or bomb-proof shelter. 

The elementary trench is sufficient in 
the phase of movement of the battle, 
but the bomb-proof shelter becomes 
necessary as soon as the front stabil- 
izes itself, and as a phase of stationing 
opens anew. 

There are two reasons for this neces- 
sity : 

a. In such a phase, the enemy brings 
into play, for an attack, a powerful 
mass of artillery, aided by gas and avia- 
tion to destroy the elements of defense 
or neutralize the defenders. If the po- 
sition is provided with bomb-proof 
shelters, the enemy will not attain his 
end but, if there are none, the enemy 
will but have to pick up the survivors. 

b. The defense of a position is made 
not only by the fire (use of infantry 
armament), but also by movements 
(counter-attacks). Here we come to 
the subject of the maneuver of the in- 
fantry. But we can counter-attack 
effectively only by delivering a violent 
blow at the point menaced; that is to 
say, by operating with troops placed at 
fighting strength, brought into action at 
the proper time with powerful means 
of action; this supposes that these 
troops have been sheltered until the 
movement of their entering into action. 

The Obstacle. —The natural improved 
or created obstacles are of value only in 


so far as they are used in combination 
with the fire. Even if they can be de- 
stroyed by artillery or by tanks, never- 
theless they retain their usefulness in 
the phase of stabilization by preventing 
surprises. At this point of view, obsta- 
cles are the auxiliaries of sentries. 
They also are a conservation of energy. 

4. What conclusions can we draw 
from these statements? That the in- 
fantry has a very considerable aptitude 
for the occupation of ground. To sum 
up, an infantry which has stuck to the 
ground, which has foreseen the com- 
bined use of its arms and has buried 
itself in the ground that has been 
arranged in depth in a series of strong 
points, possesses a defensive capacity 
unsuspected by the civilian. 

I insist upon that “resistance on the 
spot” and “to the last man” in the 
strong points or islets of resistance of 
the defense. I consider it as the “key 
of the whole defense.” The infantry- 
man has become too dependent upon 
the artillery barrage. On the other 
hand, he perhaps talks too much of the 
counter-attack and has, perhaps, not 
enough faith in that bitter impassionate 
defense of the nests of resistance, in 
the interior of the position, in the inter- 
mediary positions, and, in general, in 
the entire defensive zone. I would not 
speak ill of the counter-attack, which, 
by the way, can only succeed if sup- 
ported by the fire of the nests of resist- 
ance. I would fear the accusation of 
lacking the “offensive spirit,” which is 
the gravest insult you can make to an 
infantryman. But, finally, I think it is 
as necessary and more difficult to incul- 
cate a man with the “defensive spirit,” 
that spirit which consists of “sticking” 
by all the means available, even if com- 
pletely surrounded. 
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An infantryman, of which the units 
are susceptible, outflanked and even 
surrounded, not to cede one inch of 
ground, not to retire, and not to be taken 
prisoner has the morale as commend- 
able as that of the infantry which goes 
to the attack at a given hour. This one 
cannot hesitate at the accomplishment 
of its task, for the eyes of all are upon 
it. No one sees the other. By its 
action alone it can slow up and even 
stop the hostile progression. Experi- 
ence has shown that troops of small 
force, with automatic rifles and hand 
grenades, have stopped battalions of 
attack. What can it be if companies 
and battalions are called upon to do as 
much ? 

Finally, the aptitude for the occupa- 
tion of the ground, possessed by the in- 
fantry, allows it not only to hold its 
position but also and perhaps especially 
to keep the ground conquered during 
the offensive. This imediate organiza- 
tion of the ground in each phase of the 
offensive battle must be executed by 
the small units without the issuing of 
any general orders. 

It is then that the tool of the soldier 
is more useful than his bayonet. This 
causes certain officers to state, not with- 
out reason, that the tool is an arm as 
offensive as the bayonet. With the 
tool, one keeps the ground conquered 
during the progression. The use of the 
bayonet supposes the corps 4 corps, that 
is to say, the slowing up if not the halt 
of the progression. 


THE INFANTRY HAS BY ITSELF A GREAT 
MANEUVERING ABILITY 


1. At the beginning of the war, the 
infantry seemed to have lost its maneu- 
vering ability. This was a result of 
the power of modern arms, especially 


the heavy artillery and machine gun. 
Consequently the infantry, unable to 
advance in open ground under ts hos- 
tile fire, sought shelter in the only 
place it could find it, 4. ¢., in the ground. 
They dug up the ground. In this way 
was the war of positions developed. In 
that period, every time that the infantry 
left its trenches to attack, it suffered 
such losses that many officers believed 
that the maneuver of infantry had be- 
come impossible. As a matter of fact, 
there was, for a certain time, an uneven 
balance between the power of the fire 
and the means of protection and neu- 
tralization ; this was to the disadvantage 
of maneuvering. But, since then, the 
maneuver of the infantry has retaken 
its place in the combat, for two reasons: 
because the infantry is equipped with a 
new armament; because the infantry 
does not enter into action without the 
support of the other arms. 

The combined employment of the 
modern arms of the infantry, and the 
cooperation of the different branches of 
the service realize for the profit of the 
infantry, have rendered to the unit of 
combat, the battalion, all its maneuver- 
ing capacities. It is evident that the 
principle which governs the tactics of 
infantry has not changed. All maneuver 
of infantry depends essentially upon the 
“combination of fire and movement.” 

2. But this principle does not alone 
govern the maneuver of infantry in 
modern warfare. The combat of a 
battalion of infantry is, besides, char- 
acterized by two facts: 

a. The battalion acts in liaison with 
the other arms, which support it, not 
only by facilitating its march, but by 
opening a path for it (artillery, tanks, 
aviation, gas). We will come to that 
later. But it results that a field officer 
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of infantry must not only know the tac- 
tics particular to his arms, but must also 
have knowledge of the elements of gen- 
eral tactics. 

b. The battalion acts in a certain sone 
of action, limited in width as well as in 
depth. The expanse of this zone varies 
with the tactical situation. For in- 
stance, in an assault of organized posi- 
tions the front of a battalion varies be- 
tween four hundred and five hundred 
meters, and its aptitude for progression 
wavers between one thousand and fif- 
teen hundred meters. After and dur- 
ing the development of the progression 
in the open ground, the front of a bat- 
talion advancing in an approach forma- 
tion or in a combat formation can be 
increased. Its aptitude for progression 
is determined by the resistance encoun- 
tered, its zone of march or of maneuver 
vemaining limited on the left and on the 
right. Finally, in the defensive, the 
area of ground that a center of resist- 
ance of battalion occupies, organizes 
and defends is called a quarter; the 
front of a quarter varies as its depth to 
the line of redoubts, from five hundred 
to twenty-six hundred meters. 

Thus the battalion of infantry does 
not combat in an indefinite space. It is 
framed—that is the idea which its com- 
mander must perpetually have in mind. 
The fact of being framed makes it un- 
necessary for him to cover his flanks as 
long as his lateral tactical liaisons are 
perfectly maintained. 

3. Now let us return to the maneuver, 
properly called infantry mancuver ; this 
embraces the combination of fire and 
movement—in other words, one unit of 
infantry advances helped by the fire of 
the neighboring unit. 

A new element complicates the appli- 
cation of the principle that the arma- 


ment of the infantry is continually be- 
ing perfected and increased. Also the 
action by the fire of the unit of infantry 
is becoming more and more powerful. 
With its machine guns, automatic rifles, 
its rifles, grenades, its accompanying 
appliances (37-mm. gun, Stokes mor- 
tar), its liquid fire propellers, a battalion 
of infantry realizes a volume of fire 
much greater than at the beginning of 
the war. It can especially adapt its 
fire to the distance and the nature of 
the objective. It is this last idea that 
an infantry commander must bear in 
mind. There are ridiculous discussions 
as to the relative value of the different 
weapons of infantry. One says that 
the bayonet is preferable to the grenade, 
another that the rifle is superior to the 
rifle grenade. Which is the more serv- 
iceable, a horse or a railroad? It de- 
pends on the circumstances, An infan- 
try commander must have a technical 
knowledge of the tactical employment 
which ensues. 

In the first part of this lecture, | 
showed how the defense of a position 
by fire is the result of a combined em- 
ployment of arms. The same holds 
good during the offensive. In a corps 
6 corps, the bayonet and the rifle butt 
govern the struggle. For the mopping 
up of a trench or a dugout, nothing 
compares with a grenade, and, in the 
last case, the incendiary grenade. If 
the assaulting wave is stopped at from 
200 to 300 meters, the concentration of 
the fire of the sixteen discharges of the 
company, at the rate of ten rifle gren- 
ades per minute, will prepare the attack 
much more effectively than any othe 
means. In the open ground the rifle, 
and especially the automatic arms, re- 
gain their importance. During the de 
velopment of the success, a line of light 
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machine guns clear the ground better 
than any artillery barrage, while the 
heavy machine guns, by indirect fire, 
slow up the approach of the hostile 
reserves. The infantry commande: 
who cannot employ his armament 
according to circumstances is con- 
demned to passiveness. He will either 
have men killed, without obtaining any 
result, or he will remain fixed to ground 
that he does not know how to maneu- 
ver. By what echelon shall this 
maneuver be conducted? 

4. In principle from the battalion 
to the half-platoon. The American 
half-platoon of three squads has a 
leader, noncommissioned officers and 
crews of automatic riflemen, bombers 
and riflemen. It will be brought to two 
squads after the French fashion, for 
the bombers and riflemen will be 
blended, the same combatants being 
called upon to fill both duties. In any 
case, the half-platoon can maneuver 
by its own means. It is the type of the 
“combat group,” an apt expression, for 
it allows one to designate the regular 
units as well as those units which are 
formed temporarily by the different in- 
cidents of the combat. I wish to insist 
upon the importance of these combat 
groups. It is upon them that the suc- 
cess of the infantry maneuver depends. 
Experience proves that often the com- 
pany commander and the platoon leader 
are in the dark as to their situation. 
The commandment escapes them, on 
account of the difficulties of liaison and 
the scattering of the men. It is then 
that these groups must form themselves 
automatically and by their teamwork 
bring about the successful development 
of the maneuver. 

5. We have seen how the infantry 
acts by the fire. How does it act by 


the movement, combined with the fire? 

a. In the defensive—by the counter- 
attack. The counter-attack can be im- 
mediate, prepared in advance, automat- 
ically delivered, following a well-known 
itinerary ; or, on the contrary, it can be 
planned on the instant as the new at- 
tack. In both cases it must be sup- 
ported by the fire, especially on the 
flanks by the fire of automatic rifles or 
the machine gun. 

b. In the offensive, with the excep- 
tion of the assault, properly called, 
which is a blow given directly forward 
and which excludes any flanking move- 
ments, all the infantry maneuver de- 
pends upon the encircling of the en- 
countered resistances. 

The encircling consists (i) to keep 
the resistance under fire by the elements 
stopped before; (i) to push forward, 
in the gaps of each side, the elements of 
reinforcement, or of support, or of re- 
serve, which outflank the resisting point 
and attack it from the flanks. 

All infantry commanders should 
break the unit to this maneuver. It 
should be executed oi. the front of com- 
bat of the infantry platoon (125 
meters), of the company (250 meters), 
of the battalion (500 meters), and re- 
peat without command as a reflex. 

Infantry maneuver thus understood 
implies, logically: (1) The echelonment 
of the troops in depth, i. ¢., the placing 
of the fractions one behind the other, 
with variable distances. (2) The for- 
mation of the troops in small columns, 
rather than in line, for all the elements 
of reinforcements, of support or of re- 
serve, with variable intervals. (The 
formation of the platoon in double line 
of squad columns is the typical forma- 
tion of maneuver. It is the formation 
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to take for the approach march and the 
combat. ) 

What conclusions must we draw from 
these statements? 

That the infantry has by itself a great 
-apacity for maneuvers. 

I say “by itself,” which means that 
the infantry must have confidence in its 
particular maneuver. It is understood 
that the infantry must be supported and 
ll the other arms work for the infan- 

But the application of this prin- 
‘iple must not be exaggerated. An in- 
officer must not think that “he 
has a right to all” or call unceasingly 
for the aid of his brothers-in-arms. A 
‘sniveling”’ 


tantry 


infantry which constantly 
complains that it is abandoned is an in- 
erior infantry which does not know 

w to maneuver. 

Rely upon the maneuver of the in- 
fantry. Rely upon that progression of 
the combating units of infantry in their 
zone of action by the encircling of the 
nests of resistance encountered. This 

rogression must be realized automatic- 

by small combat groups, which, 
vithout command, because they are 1m- 
ued with the sense of maneuvering, 
infiltrate themselves in the gaps. 

[ insist upon this continuous infiltra- 

1 of the combat groups during the 
progression forward. I consider it as 
‘the key of all offensive action.” I will 
ask you to place this idea of the infil- 
tration of the combat groups in the of- 
tensive with that idea of the resistance 
on the spot of the strong points in the 
defensive, which I have previously em- 
phasized. 

These ideas are mates; one and the 
other place upon elementary units, the 
combat group and the strong point, the 
responsibility for the success of the in- 
fantry struggle. 


Consequently, the elementary units, 
platoon, half-platoon, squads, must be 
broken to the maneuver of infantry 
and must work a great deal in the open 
ground, first separately, and then to 
gether for the teamwork. 

I will now tell you an item of news 
that you will not find in the papers 
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for the undoubted success whic 
Boches have had. 

One continually hears talk about the 
attack in mass formation of the Boche 
It is childish talk. The a 
are delivered by masses. I di 
any other method; in fact, it is the one 
which we employ (see our formations 
But in the 


whole, the progression is executed 


of assault). attack as a 
the infiltration, the automatic introduc 
tion of small combat groups armed with 
guns, 
That is the method to employ 
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1. The infantry captures, cleans, oc 
cupies, organizes and holds the grovnd 

We saw that, by its great aptitude for 
the occupation of ground and its great 
maneuvering ability, it is capable of 
filling these successive missions during 
the different phases of the battle. 

But, in the accomplishments of the 
missions, the infantry may receive the 
aid of the other branches of the service 
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and that is the proper way to under- 
stand the cooperation of all arms in tlie 
battle. This cooperation is not recip- 
rocated. All branches of the service, 
artillery, tank service, gas service, engi- 
neers, aviation, are working for the 
infantry. 

When, as in some particular cases, 
they seem to wage “their own war” it is 
only in an appearance. Engineer units 
can be called to conduct the mine war- 
fare. But, if a mine explodes, it is 
always infantrymen who are designated 
to occupy the crater. Artillery batter- 
ies can be called upon to carry out 
counter-battery fires and it seems as if 
the struggle were between the opposing 
artilleries, but it will be infantry com- 
panies which will have to advance in 
the zone of fire of the hostile guns. 

There is but one branch of service 
that can be treated as an exception and 
that is the aviation. Besides its many 
other duties, the aviation has its own 
fighting, waged by its pursuit squad- 
rons. In this fighting the squadrons 
have nothing to do with the infantry. 
This is because aviation acts in an- 
other element than that of the other 
branches of the service. Aviation, 
army and navy, each is playing its own 
game. 

But on the ground the infantry leads 
the combat; for this reason all other 
branches of the service are put at its 
disposal to give it support. 

How is this support brought to it? 
By increasing these two tactical proper- 
ties of the infantry which we have pre- 
viously considered: (1) Its aptitude 
to occupy the ground; (2) its maneu- 
vering ability. 

Let us consider these points for each 
branch of the service. 

2. Artillery — Difference between 





Artillery and Infantry Armament.— 
The artillery brings support to the in- 
fantry by the power of its fire. I 
showed you that the combined use of 
the actual infantry armament gives to 
the infantry sufficient strength to hold 
a position or to maneuver. But, in a 
modern battle, the employment of in 
fantry weapons alone would be insuffi- 
cient for two principal reasons: (a) 
The range of the infantry weapons i 
too limited; (6b) their destructiv: 
power is almost non-existent. 

Consequently: (1) The infantry con- 
ducts its combat only within a smal! 
zone of action. It can bring its means 
into action only against an enemy 
within its reach. It cannot protect itsel! 
against the moves which the enemy 
preparing or executing at the rear o 
the line of combat with his reserves 
The infantry must be protected and 
covered during its advance, during its 
halts and during its stays, against th« 
hostile attacks or counter-attacks. Onl) 
long-range weapons, artillery weapons, 
are able to offer it this protection. 

(2) The infantry fire is effective onl, 
against personnel (men) and is totally 
inefficient against materials (field for 
tification works). Infantry weapons 
including machine guns, show wonder- 
ful effectiveness against personnel when 
these expose themselves to their fire. 

But they are very poor means fo: 
the destruction of all constituent ele 
ments of field fortifications: flanking 
works, communications, obstacles, cover 
They cannot even reach the defenders 
of an organized point for these are shel- 
tered and protected by the obstacles. 
Only artillery armament can fill the task 
that the infantry armament is unable 
to perform. 

Artillery Support.—The artillery sup 
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port increases the aptitude of the infan- 
try to occupy the ground, in a defensive 
phase of the battle, for the artillery fire 
multiplies that of the infantry. This is 
done (a) before the hostile attack is 
launched (harassing fire and counter- 
preparation fire); (b) when it starts 
(normal barrage); (c) tf it has pene- 
trated in your position (eventual bar- 
rage and flanking protective fire for 
counter-attacks ). 

Of course, all the artillery supports 
must be carried out in liaison with the 
infantry. 

Tactical liaisons must be kept, to get 
a real cooperation between the two 
branches of the service. In the case 
of a defensive phase of the battle, the 
combination of the different artillery 
and infantry fires must be as well de- 
fined as possible. For example: Before 
the salient of your front line, No Man’s 
Land is not large enough to allow the 
settling of an artillery barrage. This 
barrage will be established by rifle gre- 
nades or other trench weapons. In the 
interior of the position, the flanks of 
the prepared counter-attacks cannot be 
protected by the artillery fire (the coun- 
ter-attack is to be given on a too rapid 
slope). This protection will be assured 
by machine-gun barrages of interdiction. 

The artillery support increases the 
ability of the infantry to maneuver in 
an offensive phase of the battle by the 
power of its fire. This is done: 

Before the attack. The artillery prep- 
aration opens the way to the infantry 
by its destructive fire upon enemy bat- 
teries, enemy defensive organizations, 
or by its neutralizing fire (with gas 
especially) against the defenders. 

During the attack the advance to the 
eventual objective. By its accompany- 
ing fire (creeping and raking barrages, 
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which are moving at the pace of the in- 
fantry and which are fixed by the higher 
command for the different steps of the 
attack) 


and by its protective firing 
(which has determined objectives, i. ¢., 
those which could stop the infantry ad- 
vance). 

During the development of the suc- 
cesses. By the support of the accom- 
panying batteries, which are moving in 
echelons behind the infantry, and are 
ready to open fire on enemy strong 
points which resist until the contact with 
the new hostile stopping position. 

Of course, as in the defensive phase 
of the battle, the cooperation between 
the infantry maneuver and the artillery 
action is obtained only if good liaisons 
exist between them, that is to say, if 
the artillery executes the supporting 
fires when the infantry needs them. 

For example, the infantry, during the 
advance, is stopped by a strong point 
which the infantry weapons are not suf- 
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ficient to overcome. The artille 


intervene. It must open a co 
fire on this strong point, while 
fantry, by its movements, tri 


flank it. It is, 


‘ ; 
on a larger scale, the 


repetition of the encircling maneuver of 


the infantry, upon which I have already 
Such special ar- 
tillery intervention can interfere with 


laid so much stress. 


the general plan of action of artillery 
for a while, but has to be expected and 
carried out during the attack by the dif 
ferent artillery groupments for the in 
fantry they support. 

You see it supposes a constant a1 
perfect liaison betwen the two arms 

Artillery-Infantry 
good tactical liaison between the 


Liaison. — Such 
two 
branches of service necessitates the use 
of good mechanical means of liaison 
means of transmission. 
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The principles of employment of 
good means of transmission are: (1) 
They must be direct comunications be- 
tween the infantry unit and the artillery 
support. (2) They must be employed 
in accordance with the situation. At 
one given moment, one is better than 
another. No precise rules can be fixed 
at this point of view. For the demand 
of a barrage, nothing is quicker and 
surer than the rocket, for the artillery 
observer, in a sector, knows exactly 
where the infantry is located, especially 
the points from which the rockets are 
thrown. 

In a progression, the best means of 
transmission is the aeroplane. It lo- 
cates the infantry situation early by its 
observation, by the panels of the infan- 
try chain (or of the line of skirmishes), 
by the infantry signals with flares, 
searchlights, or rockets. It transmits 
the requests of the infantry to the ar- 
tillery by wireless. 

A special party of artillerymen, called 
“detachment of liaison and observa- 
tion,” is sent for each action to all the 
infantry command posts, as far as the 
battalion. In the battalion command 
post the chief of this detail is a non- 
commissioned officer (with orderlies, 
observers and runners). In the regi- 
mental command post the chief of this 
detail is an officer. 

These officers assure the liaisons be- 
tween the infantry and the artillery. 

1. The tactical liaison: by giving all 
necessary information about the situa- 
tion and needs of the infantry; by act- 
ing as technical adviser to the infantry 
and keeping it informed of the artillery 
possibilities. 

2. The means of transmission : stiper- 
vision of the artillery system of com- 
munication with the infantry assures it. 





This detachment has a very import- 
ant role; it is also the moral liaison be- 
tween the two branches of service and 
that loyal understanding of the coop- 
eration which leads to success. 

3. Various Weapons.—It is not only 
the artillery which brings to the aid of 
the infantry the power of its armament. 
Many other weapons are playing the 
same role. The number and nature of 
these weapons are increasing constantly 
with the continuation of the war. How- 
ever, their purpose is always the same— 
to make the infantry maneuver more 
facile by giving it a greater support of 
fire. 

Machine guns—We can _ consider 
two kinds of machine guns: (a) The 
machine guns which are detailed to the 
different battalions either for the de 
fense of a quarter or for the attacks. 
These act as powerful automatic guns 
and are really infantry weapons. (0d) 
The machine guns which are kept 
groufed by batteries. They act as ar- 
tillery by the use of their direct flanking 
fire or indirect fire (concentration, box 
barrage, frontal barrage, etc.). 

These two kinds of machine guns do 
not work for themselves. They hold 
the enemy under fire, while the infan- 
try proceeds to its outflanking move- 
ments. By the way, it is interesting t 
note that the Germans have really tw: 
kinds of machine guns, the light and 
the heavy. Personally, I am in favor 
of this practice, for I have more confi- 
dence in a light machine gun than in an 
automatic gun during the progression 
through successive organized positions. 
Their fire is more accurate and their 
transportation not more difficult than 
that of the automatic gun. 

These two kinds of machine guns are 
especially efficient when the infantry 
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has advanced so far that the artillery 
can no more support it without moving. 
The removal of the artillery is not easy 
over a shell-torn ground, with the roads 
and paths crowded by the infantry col- 
umns, and, above all, the transport of 
the ammunition is one of the most diff- 
cult problems of the staff and the artil- 
lery. It is then that the machine gun 
can, in a way, fulfil the mission of the 
artillery. 

Accompanying Weapons,—The ac- 
companying weapons progress with the 
infantry during its advance. They exe- 
cute a part of the infantry maneuver 
and intervene at each time that their 
action by fire is necessary. For this 
reason they are detailed to the infantry 
unit of combat—the battalion. All 
these weapons must be in the hands of 
the battalion commander and march 
with the support of the battalion or 
behind them. 

We can consider two kinds of accom- 
panying weapons, those with a curved 
trajectory, or howitzers; those with a 
flat trajectory, or guns, 

Both are used to facilitate the infan- 
try maneuver by achieving the destruc- 
tion that the artillery has not executed, 
by holding under fire the successive 
points of resistance of the enemy ma- 
chine-gun nests, trench-mortar batter- 
ies, flanking works, by covering the 
flanks of the attack against the hostile 
counter-attacks. 

To fulfil such a mission against tar- 
gets of different nature, both weapons 
with flat and curved trajectory are nec- 
essary. They must be used in accord- 
ance with the range and nature of the 
target offered. 

As howitzers, the British have the 
Stokes mortar. The French have a light 
accompanying mortar which presents 





certain appreciable qualities: rapid and 
accurate fire, 7-pound shell able to clean 
out shell-holes and shelters, to destroy 
or neutralize the enemy machine gun 
The batteries of these howitzers are but 
small in number and their allotment to 
the attacking battalions is too carefully 
made. Besides, their range of 1,000 
meters is too short. 

As guns, we, Americans and French, 
have the 37-mm. gun. It is a good gun, 
has very accurate fire, is sufficiently mo 
bile to accompany the infantry over any 
ground, and can put out of action a 
machine gun in a short time. But the 
range of this gun—1,500 yards—is in- 
sufficient, and the destructive power of 
its shell not strong enough, to make of 
this gun a powerful accompanying 
weapon for the infantry. It has a par 
ticular mission, which it fulfils satis 
factorily, of silencing machine guns 
One cannot consider it a sufficient sup 
port of the infantry maneuver. 

Besides, we have not on the allied 
side, up to the present time, a suffici 
ently strong and mobile weapon. It 
is yet to be found or, better, to be built, 
because the difficulty really is to build 
quickly and in great numbers, and not 
to plan. A possible solution is the use 
of a light 75-mm. adapted to the role, 
or, rather, the solution depends upon a 
judicious tactical employment of the 
tanks. 

Indeed, the tanks can be this accom 
panying artillery which must be deter 
mined. They can be a wonderful ac- 
companying artillery, following the in 
fantry over any ground, making thei: 
own way over nearly any kind of ob 
stacles, carrying their own ammunition 
protecting themselves, and possessing an 
exclusively strong armament. In this 
way, the use of the tanks will perhaps 
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give results unexpected even by those 
who are closely following development 
of their tactical employment. 

The Germans in their last drive used, 
as accompanying weapons, light minen- 
werfers drawn by horses, and able to 
shoot both as howitzers and guns, for 
these minenwerfers are rifled. This 
was one of the reasons that their infan- 
try was able to maneuver quickly be- 
fore we could bring up our reserves. 

In any case, this question of the ac- 
companiment of the infantry by an able 
artillery is being studied. It is one of 
the most important problems of the 
year, because the infantry needs the 
support of such accompanying weapons 
(machine guns, howitzers or cannon) 
if it is not to lose a part of its ability 
to maneuver. 

Tanks.—This problem is to be solved 
by the use of tanks either for the as- 
sault (marching with the first wave) or 
for the struggle in the interior of the 
position (marching echeloned in depth 
with the supports and reserve of the at- 
tack). They can be employed in both 
ways by the adoption of two kinds of 
tanks, light and heavy, equipped for the 
functions to which they are called. 

4. Engineers——The engineers coop- 
erate with the infantry in the organiza- 
tion of the position it has to hold. In 
that way the engineers increase the ap- 
titude of the infantry for the occupation 
of the ground. 

Therefore the engineers must not be 
used for work which the infantry can 
carry out. The number of effectives of 
the engineers, who are really technicians 
and specialists, is limited. In such a 
war as the present one they must be 
kept for the particular work which 
the infantry is technically unable to 
execute. 


For example: Building and amelio- 
ration of roads, bridges, communica- 
tions, railroads; important obstacles 
(main entanglements, large ditch dug- 
outs, galleries, tunnels); important 
features of a position (command posts, 
observation posts, special flanking 
work) ; destruction of obstacles by the 
use of explosives. 

Besides this work, executed by or- 
ganized units of engineers, a certain 
number of sappers of the engineers, 
officers, noncommissioned officers, fore- 
men and soldier specialists are used 
separately in the infantry as advisers. 
Their advice is of a technical order. 
The works of field fortifications, always 
foreseen for a tactical purpose, remain 
under the direction of the infantry com- 
manders. 

5. Aviation—The infantry has, up 
to the present time, realized a coopera- 
tion purely tactical with the aviation. 
The airplane for the accompaniment of 
the infantry is a means of liaison—of 
communication. It is not an arm of 
combat, supporting the infantry by the 
power of its fire. It is not, either, a 
means of information—at least, not di- 
rectly—as the information secured by 
the airplane is brought to the higher 
command and not to the units of 
combat. 

However, there is here a new oppor- 
tunity—that of the cooperation, on the 
battlefield, of airplanes of combat and 
the attacking companies (the airplanes 
acting especially by the fire of the ma- 
chine guns or being armed with light 
cannon). The realization of such a co- 
operation supposes the use of a large 
quantity of aeroplanes. From this 
point of view, also, must we quicken 
the manufacture of airplanes. 
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Training of Troops in France 


ETHODS of training before 

the war were inadequate and 

have had to be changed. Pres- 

ent methods require a high standard of 

specialization on the part of everyone; 

they require a greater amount of special 

training and more initiative on the part 
of the soldier than ever before. 

The foundation of all warfare is dis- 

Our troops in France show to 

disadvantage as compared to the En- 


cipline. 


glish and French because, as a nation, 
we are undisciplined—both officers and 
men. An order is given and appar- 
ently officers and men use their own 
discretion quite frequently about obey- 
ing it. There are more complaints of 
that character than of any other. It is 
one of the things that behooves us 
more than anything else to attempt to 
bring our troops up to a proper state of 
discipline ; to understand that, when an 
order is given, it must be obeyed. 

Another fundamental is the necessity 
for hardening our troops by physical 
training. That will come after troops 
have been in camp for a certain time, 
but there is a great necessity for greater 
care and attention and more work in 
that connection. 

Rifle practice should take place in the 
United States as much as possible, be- 
cause of the lack of range over there 
and because of the system of billeting. 

There is less and less attention paid 
to some of the specialties which at first 
seemed essential for the private soldier. 
The French system of attack is not 
ours. We are going to use less of these 
special means. 

Our privates need instruction in map 


reading and terrain. Our soldiers 
have not been trained from boyhood in 
military affairs, therefore they are ig- 
norant of higher military things. Pri- 
vates must be able to read relief maps. 
The more of that that can be taught the 
more the soldier can accomplish when 
it comes to the individual work which 
he will later have to do. 

Training of Officers.—In the training 
of troops, one of the most important 
things is the instructor. If the instruc- 
tor doesn’t know his job, the training 
of troops cannot be as thorough as it 
should be. 
a lively fundamental 
knowledge of subject; visualize the 


The instructor should have 
imagination ; 


different points, vary the exercises 
make them man hunts; put spirit and 
life into them; properly criticize and 
review exercises. Our _ instructors 
must know their jobs. 

The special character of the war, 
and the fact that our regular officers 
who have had previous instruction have 
been so disseminated over the whole 
and are no longer available for instruc 
tion in the lower grades, have necessi 
tated the development of a great num- 
ber of schools—a great number in 
France and in the United States. 

Among the schools in France are: 
Staff College, School of the Line, Gas 
Defense School, Signal School, Trench 
Mortar School, Tank School, etc. 

The officers, after having spent suffi- 
cient time at each one of these schools, 
are returned to their divisions, either 
for staff work or with troops. 

Character of the Operations during 
Past Year.—Because of the lack of 
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proper reserves, among other things, 
the Allies have been on the defensive 
for the last year. Defensive warfare 
is not going to win the war. Ameri- 
cans have aggressive spirit and 
“punch.” The way the aggressive spirit 
can be kept up is to fight. In training 
for the aggressive there is nothing that 
is so good as exercises in maneuvers. 
\ttack problems are necessary for 
training of aggressiveness — attack 
problems for the squad, platoon, com- 
pany, battalion, etc. The attack is the 
important thing; the more we have of 
it the better—the more we will prepare 
for the eventual work which we hope 





telegraphy; airplanes; signals—visual 
and wireless telegraph, sound and eart! 
conduction telegraphy; regular wire- i 
less; runners; motorcycles; officers in 
the higher cases, etc. 

Higher units should have exercises 
in liaison before going into battle 
Liaison should be automatic. The 





liaison agents should all be detailed be- 
forehand—should all be trained before- 
hand in their duties. 

Organization of the General Staff. 
Before the war we had no organization 
of General Staff of the division. W<« a. 
have adopted French organization of 
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Methods of Liaison.—Telephone; 


duction, etc. 





Training of Troops in France 


The French have a permanent per- 5. Establishment of engineers 
sonnel for every sector which remains 6. Organization of labor 


there after the division moves. which will bring up the 
The Intelligence Branch issues no 





orders, except to its own individual 
personnel. 

G-1 and G-3 are the ones which 
out the orders. G-3 gets out 
tactical details for the ord 


er 


G-1 attends to the administrat 
supply. Example: Where 
tals are going to be; w 
are going to be, when and how distrib ley be visu 
uted; routes available for differe: Command 
kinds of transport 


=> “7 7 : 
food supplies will be placed; organiza- 


1110N ; 


tion of the train for particular move- 


ments, etc. ing up 


General staff officers must know tac- training. 


tics of modern warfare and each must mander is ab 


know the duties of other members ng to a British 
ttack Problems—(1) Field order promotions 
proper and under paragraphs 3,6 and Promotion of 


8 annexes. rapidly and the c 


4 


2. Annexes on liaison. that officers’ trainin 
3. Annexes on symbols to be used. essential. Officer 
4. Establishment of the hospitals, have to cor 


where, when and how. end of the war. 
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Notes on Recent Operations in France 


GERMAN officer who was 
A lately brought in a prisoner, hot 

and frothing at the mouth after 
the United States infantry had charged 
for some three kilometers yelling all 
the way, had breath enough left to 
explain, “What could I do? Your 
infantry was drunk and your artillery 
was crazy. That is no way to make 
war.” Perhaps not, and although we 
have been successful in France it does 
not in the least follow that our methods 
have always been the best possible. 
We are in Europe to win, but it is 
highly expedient that we should win 
with as few casualties as possible. 
These notes and suggestions from our 
recent operations are worth serious con- 
sideration as a guide for training in the 
United States. In action one has to 
think quickly and accurately. Accord- 
ingly it is important that good methods 
should be automatic. Under fire one 
does not have time to consult a manual. 
You have to know, for if you do not 
know you fail, and nothing is more 
awful than the realization that the lives 
of men intrusted to you have been lost 
through your own ignorance. 

Platoons have to be formed in depth 
on deployment in order to minimize the 
intermingling of elements and to main- 
tain control by the platoon commander. 
There would be no possible excuse for 
a platoon commander to deploy his 
platoon on a front of say 600 yards. 
He would have no control over it. 
Against the machine-gun nests or iso- 
lated machine guns which are sure to 
be met, deployment of the platoon in 
depth lends itself readily to fire from 
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the front combined with the flank at- 
tack, both of which are essential. 

Rifles are supplied to be used. The 
rifle is the chief weapon of the infantry, 
and it is in our tradition to use it. The 
great importance of constant training 
in musketry is essential, and the United 
States is the place to do it. You will not 
find rifle ranges in France. It is gen- 
erally agreed that a steady volume of 
fire from small arms not only insures 
the most rapid advance but diminishes 
casualties. For example, an organiza- 
tion of 120 men advancing against a 
German trench containing 60 of the 
enemy, who had a perfect field of fire 
for 400 yards, took up a formation in 
line with 10 paces interval. In cross- 
ing this open field the men halted in- 
dividually to fire, but the line continued 
its uninterrupted advance. This or- 
ganization suffered no casualties, cap- 
tured the enemy trench, taking 45 
prisoners, the remaining 15 having 
been killed by the rifle fire. 

Snipers and machine guns may be 
passed over unnoticed by the leading 
waves. A good way to meet this is to 
have the battalions detail observers and 
snipers to work in pairs in rear of the 
leading wave and to devote their whole 
attention to individuals of the enemy 
who had escaped notice. In one case 
the snipers of a battalion operating in 
woods brought down three machine 
guns from trees after the leading com- 
pany had passed. 

The Chauchat rifle has its uses, espe- 
cially when the objective is reached. 
Accordingly it is distinctly bad practice 
for the men armed with it to throw it 
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away because at the moment they can- 
not fire it, and to pick up rifles from the 
dead and wounded to continue the ac- 
tion with. 

Every member of the company should 
carry two hand grenades, and the rifle 
grenadiers ten to fifteen, to use in de- 
struction of isolated machine guns or 
machine-gun nests. The organizations 
which did not carry them regretted it. 
They found use for them. 

It is not enough for a battalion com- 
mander to order the machine guns to 
go forward with a certain wave and for 
the machine-gun commanders to sim- 
ply move forward with it and not assist 
the advance by overhead fire. Machine- 
gun commanders should show initiative. 
They should know what their gun can 
do and do it, for example, in advancing 
by bounds with a part of the guns al- 
ways in position to assist by fire the 
advance of the remainder. The com- 
bined training of infantry battalions 
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and machine-gun companies for offen- 
sive action is very important and should 
not be neglected. The assignment of 
machine-gun companies to battalions 
must be made in accordance with the 
tactical situation. There must be no 
hard and fast assignment. 
the tactical control of machine-gun 
companies assigned to infantry bat- 
talions should remain in the hands of 
the battalion commander, and this con- 
trol should be exercised through the 
machine-gun company commander. 
Ammunition supply of machine guns 
must be provided for at all stages of the 


action. 


As a rule 


Infantry carriers must be de- 
tailed, if possible, long enough in ad- 
vance to become acquainted with the 
squad. It is highly undesirable for 
them to abandon it during the assault 
and take part in the fight with their own 
units. It may please them, but it is 
very hard on the machine guns. 














Management of the American Soldier 
By Major General David C. Shanks, National Army’ 


CHEERFULNESS 


ARDLY anything is more use- 
ful to a young officer than 
cheerfulness. A grouch casts 
a gloom over everybody. The cheer- 
ful man is an asset of great value. 
I once had in my company a short, 
sawed-off 
called around 
pay day he was a valuable man in 


Irishman whom the men 


“Shorty.” Sometimes 
the company because his unfailing wit 
and cheerfulness were contagious and 
served to keep the men in good humor. 
One hot day, after a long march in the 
Philippines, we had gotten lost and 
were following an unknown trail up 
hill and down dale. Finally, 1 brought 
a halt and _ sent 
“Shorty’s” squad to the top of a hill to 
When he had 
the summit one of the men called to 
him, “I say, Shorty, is this the last 
hill?” To immediately 
shouted back, “Yes, this is the last hill, 


the company to 


reconnoiter. reached 


which he 
the next one is a mountain.” His apt 
reply put the men in good humor and 
made them forget their fatigue 
Nothing is better around the barracks 
than a few who can sing, or a man who 
What- 


ever gives a cheerful tone to the bar- 


can play the guitar or banjo. 


racks, or the camp, is surely worth cul- 
tivating. The efficient organization is 
generally the cheerful, happy one—it is 
never the sullen, grouchy one. 
LOYALTY 
Among the qualities which are essen- 
ial in the makeup of the really valua- 
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ble officer, there is scarcely any one of 
them that ranks in importance with 
loyalty—by which one means a true, 
willing, and unfailing devotion to a 
cause. 

In his individual relations to his su- 
periors, we understand loyalty on the 
part of a subordinate to mean a true 
and voluntary compliance with the will 
and plans of the superior. Every man 
has a desire to have things his own 
way—that is only natural, and no man 
can be blamed for it. The milk and 
water man—the man who has no ideas 
of his own—who is willing to sneeze 
every time his superior takes snuff, 
never amounts to very much, anyway. 
But there is a proper time and a proper 
way to express our ideas. Once a 
decision has been reached by a supe- 
rior—once your duty has been laid 
down—it is time to give up your own 
ideas and attempt with your whole 
might to carry out the plan which it is 
your duty to follow. 

On the efficiency report which com- 
manding officers are required in time of 
peace to fill out in the case of subordi- 
nate officers, there is this question : 

Proper authority having decided on 
the methods and procedure to accom- 
plish a certain desirable end, state 
whether he impresses you as being an 
officer who will cooperate energetically 
and loyally in accomplishing this end 
regardless of his personal views in the 
matter. 

Consider for a moment that you are 
a commanding officer, and that you are 
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filling out your own efficiency report, 
what answer do you give to that ques- 
tion? If that answer were truthfully 
given in the case of all officers, it is sur- 
prising how few could lay claim to real! 
loyalty. Let us note, further, that true 
loyalty does not mean blind, passive 
obedience to the letter of the law. It 
means a true effort to carry out the in- 
tent. As an instance in point the fol- 
lowing quotation from Commander 
Schofield of the United States Navy is 
cited : 


In an afmy maneuver a captain was 
structed to take his company to a cer- 
tain place and remain there. He 
beyed. Later a general officer passing 
hat way inquired of the captain what 
he was doing there, and was informed 
by the captain of his orders “to remain.” 
It was not conceivable to that genera! 
officer that the captain had no further 
instructions, but such was the case. 
Was that captain loyal? Not unless he 
had exhausted every means to determine 
his true relations to the affairs in hand. 
Loyalty is not characterized by blind and 
ervile obedience, but bv intelligent, 
ctive and zealous obedience 
The truly loyal officer will never be 
satisfied to shield himself by claiming 
ignorance of his orders if it be possible 
to obtain information. Loyalty to duty 
requires the suppression of his own in- 
terests to aid the general plan. I quote 
from Commander Schofield the follow- 
ing excellent illustration of this idea: 


On one occasion it had been decided 
to hold a night maneuver in which nu- 
merous vessels were to take part. The 
maneuver involved search by night for 
the enemies’ ships, and an attempt at 
attacking them if found. The problem 
was so designed that every ship would 
get valuable training in night work. 
The hour for opening the problem was 
set; at that hour each ship was to be in 
an assigned area. By a prearranged 
signal the maneuver was to begin on the 
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presumption that each ship was in its 
issigned area. One of the scouts, desir- 
ing special distinction for efficiency, 
passed outside its area, promptly found 
the enemy and, on the opening of the 

ineuver, began reporting the enemy’s 


movements. The value of the maneu 


ver was ruined because that scout was 
the 


tor 


not loyal to plan. The desire 
personal distinction in the mane 
outweighed the demands of complete 
loyalty to the maneuver and resulte 
the wasted efforts of many ships. Loy- 


: ; " 
alty means the continued consciousness 


; 


i in 


of membership, of partnership, in the 
whole. It means that tl lesire for tl 
good of the whole shall predominate 


If we carefully examine ourselves, we 
shall find too often a tendency to exam- 
If they 
agree with our own ideas we are in- 
tensely loyal. If they do not, we take 
them with bad grace. In other words, 
it is too Often the case that our loyalty 
rings true only when the plan we 


ine the orders o{ our superiors. 


are 
required to follow agrees with our own 
ideas. It is a very poor and unreliable 
subordinate who can be depended upon 
to cafry out energetically only those 
plans which he himself approves 

APPOINTMENT AND USE OF NONC 


SIONED OFFICERS 


MMT: 


The backbone of every organization i 
the noncommissioned officers 
part of it. 


who are a 
Properly selected, proper! 
trained and properly used, the noncon 
missioned officers are the mainstay of 
discipline and of efficiency. In nothing 
is a young officer more likely to make 
mistakes than in the selection and in the 
training of the corporals and the ser 
geants who are under his control. 
These noncommissioned officers live 
in the barracks, sleep in the barracks, 
and take their meals in the company 
mess. They are present during the 
very considerable time when there is no 











2 
officer on hand. Upon them falls the 
brunt of maintaining company disci- 
pline. Hence the great importance of 
training them so that they may be prop- 
erly fitted for their important duties. 

As a rule, the most soldierly, best dis- 
ciplined and most capable private of the 
company is made corporal; but no offi- 
cer can tell how well the new-made cor- 
poral will succeed until he has been 
tested. One great trouble is that the 
training of the corporals is frequently 
not along the right lines. In many or- 
ganizations the duty of the corporal is 
confined largely to drill, to guard, and 
fatigue duty. In comparatively few 
organizations is use made of the cor- 
poral by putting upon him the super- 
vision of his squad in every respect. No 
corporal will be trained properly unless 
he has the idea that the responsibility 
for his squad rests primarily upon 
himself. 

No private ought to be made a cor- 
poral under the supposition that in the 
natural order of events when he has 
become the senior corporal he will be 
promoted sergeant. Such a scheme is 
to take from the corporal the main in- 
centive to do his duty thoroughly. It 
robs the company commander of the 
great value of competition, and compe- 
tition properly used is one of the very 
greatest assets in successful company 
administration. At the time of his pro- 
motion the corporal should be thor- 
oughly instructed in the duties that will 
be expected of him. At the same time, 
he should be told that his own future 
will depend upon the way that he per- 
forms this duty. He should be told 
that if he cannot manage the seven 
men of his squad successfully he will 
be relieved and a successor appointed. 
In addition, he should be told that if he 
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manages his squad better than any 
other corporal in the company he will 
be the first to be promoted sergeant. 
In this way will be established competi- 
tion and the great benefit of competi- 
tion will be gained. 

At one time during my service in 
the Philippine Islands I was called 
upon to make ten corporals from a 
batch of recruits, none of whom had 
been in the company more than a few 
days. I picked out the ten men who 
seemed likely to be of value as noncom- 
missioned officers and brought them 
together in the orderly room. I ex- 
plained to them that each of them was 
to have entire charge of his squad, in- 
cluding their general instruction, the 
care of their equipment, the super- 
vision of the barracks occupied by his 
squad, and especially the general be- 
havior of his men. They were told 
that this general control would be ex- 
ercised under my supervision and 
under that of the lieutenants and ser- 
geants of the company, but that the 
actual work would be done by the cor- 
porals and that we should keep close 
note of the way in which each one per- 
formed this duty. At the same time I 
was careful to explain that it was nec- 
essary to give them relative rank at 
that time, but that I should not at all be 
guided by that relative rank in their 
promotion. I explained that the best 
corporal—the one who ran his squad 
in all respects most successfully— 
would be the first one to be promoted 
sergeant. I found that scheme to work 
admirably, and I never after followed 
any other. It made the corporals take 
an interest in their squads which I 
could have obtained in no other way. 

Not long ago I served a tour of more 
than four years in the Inspector Gen- 
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eral’s Department. During that time 
I had occasion to inspect many organ- 
izations of the service. These organ- 
izations varied greatly in appearance 
and in general efficiency. There was 
one respect, however, in which all of 
the best organizations agreed thor- 
oughly. They were all run on the 
squad system, and that system was 
made the keystone of company adminis- 
tration. In all of the best organiza- 
tions which I have inspected, responsi- 
bility of noncommissioned officers was 
developed to a high degree, and in a 
great many of them there was estab- 
lished a system of squad competition. 

It is not a difficult matter for a tact- 
ful captain to establish this system of 
competition, either between squads of 
his company or between companies of 
the same regiment. I have seen com- 
panies under a tactful captain work 
voluntarily and 
planting vines and sodding the com- 
pany area, laying neat walks, and in 
every respect improving the appear- 
ance of the company for the main rea- 
son that they wanted to be regarded as 
having the most attractive company 
barracks. So far as competition be- 
tween squads of the same organization 
is concerned, a captain can readily 
establish it by holding his corporals 
responsible for the appearance of their 
squads; by requiring of them that, 
prior to the regular Saturday inspec- 
tion, corporals shall make the required 
preliminary inspection. 

A remark of the captain at his own 
inspection to a corporal of the squad 
that he had found the squad in unus- 
ually good shape will put the men of 
that squad on their mettle; will make 
every man in the squad strive to be 
worthy of that captain’s commendation 
If any squad 


enthusiastically in 


on subsequent occasions. 


has fallen below standard, the captain 
has only to call the corporal into the 
orderly room and tell him simply that 
If the 
corporal is worth his salt it takes but 
one admonition of the captain to rouse 
his ambition and make him determined 
to merit no more of them. 


his squad was unsatisfactory. 


The sergeants in their turn should 
have supervision over the squads be- 
longing to their sections and in dealing 
with these squads should be required 
as far as possible to exercise their con- 
trol through the corporal. Any officer 
who has to deal with men should call 
upon both sergeants and corporals. It 
is only in this way that the best use of 
noncommissioned officers can be made, 
and it is only in this way that can be 


laid the assured foundation for true 
company efficiency. 

There are two things the officer must 
look to carefully: 
up your 
when they are in performance of duty; 


Never fail to back 
noncommissioned officers 
never correct one in the hearing 

privates if it is possible to postpone the 
correction give it in 
These two things are essential and 


and private. 


should receive careful attention. 
TACT 


Of all the valuable qualities which 
an officer can have, few of them are 
superior in importance to tact. I do 
not know exactly what definition the 
dictionary gives to this word, but in a 
military sense it means a knowledge 
and an appreciation of when and how 
to do things. 

The prime essential of tact is a first- 
rate knowledge of human nature. The 
tactful man knows how to deal with 
his fellow-men. In our service today 
there is many an officer of experience 
and ability whose military usefulness 
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is seriously marred because of his lack 
of tact. It is the oil which makes the 
machinery of military affairs run 
smoothly. When tact is lacking the 
military machine soon acquires a disa- 
greeable squeak. It is not infre- 
quently the case that success which at- 
tends an effort depends upon the time, 
the place, and the attending circum- 
tances. Just a little knowledge of 
when and how to do things sometimes 
accomplishes the desired results when 
the lack of such knowledge would re- 
As illustra- 


tive of this, in his admirable article on 


sult in inevitable failure. 


military character, Admiral Sims re- 
lates an instance of his early service 
which is both interesting and in- 
structive: 


Shortly after I reported on my first 
ship, I learned that if I made out an 
official application for leave, and the 
captain approved it, I would be free to 
I pleased until my leave expired. 
laving prepared the document in 
due form, I requested the marine or- 
derly at the cabin door to hand it to 
the captain. This orderly was an old 
man who had had extensive experi- 
ence with the temperamental idiosyn 


crasies of 


iO as 
c } 
WO, | 


commanding officers. He 
glanced at the paper and at once 
handed it back to me with the follow- 
ing wise admonition: “If you'd be 
a-takin’ of my advice, now, Mr. Sims, 
you’d hand this here request in after 
the old man’s had his lunch; he’s in a 
h—l of a humor this mornin’!” I fol- 
lowed this advice and my leave was 
granted, and since that time I have 
seldom if ever made any request of a 
superior officer until after he has had 
his lunch. I have related this inci- 
dent to you gentlemen because I be- 
lieve that a systematic avoidance of 
contact with an empty stomach will 
be found as advantageous in civil as 
in military life. 





DUTY 

This is the most important word in 
the soldier’s vocabulary. It is a word 
which determines in large part the 
value of any officer to the military 
service. Great ability, fine common- 
sense, excellent initiative, and many 
other important military qualities will 
be lost unless acompanied by an ade- 
quate sense of duty. It is not my in- 

ition to try to preach a sermon 
this subject. 

By duty we mean that an officer con- 
stantly exerts his best ability towards 
doing what he ought to do. The offi- 
cer who neglects to put forth his best 
efforts under all conditions thereby 
falls short of that which is expected 
of him. The young officer can readily 
determine for himself his own per- 
sonal equation. Better than anyone 
else the officer knows whether he con- 
stantly uses his best efforts and 
whether to the best of his ability he is 
attempting to perform that which he 
ought to do. 

Duty calls for self-sacrifice. It re- 
quires that an officer shall neglect his 
own comfort and his ease to do that 
which his own judgment and his own 
conscience tell him he ought to do. 
The conscience of the young officer 
will be his best guide to tell him 
whether he is following his duty ac- 
cording to his best light. His con- 
science will tell him whether, when he 
is on guard, he uses his best endeavors 
to instruct and to inspect his sentinels 
closely and thoroughly; it will tell him 
whether at the end of a hard march he 
neglects his own weariness to look 
after the comfort of the men who are 
dependent upon him; it will tell him 
whether in all of the matters which are 
put upon him he is giving to the serv- 
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ce the best that is in him. If he 


loes not in every respect use his best 


ies, if he is not persistent in his 
ivors to do what he ought to do, 
he has fallen short of what the 
vernment has a right to expect. 
ny an officer in our service, of ex- 
nt ability otherwise, finds himself 
warded because he is lacking in 
talent of continuous and persistent 
rt. It is of no use to be a genius 
that power is used. The care- 
plodding officer, who can 


relied upon to do his best, 


ircely anything more adverse to 
ficiency of an officer can be said 
say that he lacks decision of 
decision of character 
mean the ability to arrive at a con- 
n and follow that conclusion to 
timate results. The uncertain 

1 who never knows his own mind 

ho is always conferring and con- 
ting with others is never able to 
the confidence of his own men. 
iidiers in a company are not long in 
zing up an officer’s ability in this 


snec 
pect. 


Few young officers have decision of 


aracter in a prominent degree. Lack 

experience makes many of them 
mid. Decision of character in the 
ilitary man is not as a rule a thing 
hich comes to an officer in full blos- 
m. It is, however, a thing which 


in be readily developed. Observa- 


tion and experience are great teachers 
n this respect, and by constant effort 


+ 


any young officer of ability will soon 
’ master of his own decision. I do 


4° 


nean by this that an officer, what 


ever his ability, should neglect the 
opinions and suggestions of other 
Nothing is more disgusting than the 
headstrong man who will listen to 1 
opinion of nobody. What I mean is 
that, having heard the opinions and 
Suggestions of others the lecision 
must be that of the officer. himself. In 
our service we find there are so 


times officers with long years of ser 


\ 
ice and of gh nk w e ( 
inated entir - 

hice Ts are neve i le to nnoun i 
decision until they have ilted ; 
subordinate, and the decision when it 
is announced 1s not that of himself 
of his subordinate. Hardly anything 


is more humiliating to a superior than 
to know that his subordinates 
regard him as the real power be 
the throne, but look for someone 
his staff. The youn 
to train himself in this respect and 
come early to rely upon himself 

master of his own mind ~ 

in any man is disgusting, but f-« 
fidence is an admirable trait whe 


within proper bounds 
INITIATIVI 


We have lots of off 


and of good intention whi 
duty and do what is told the 


excellent way, but the trouble wit 
such officers is that they lack initiat 
They never do anything except 
they are told to d 
anything 

No officer is so helpless and 
less and so useless as the one who 
content to drag along, pursuing the 
even tenor of his way, never evincing 
any real active interest in his own p! 
fession. The officer whose 
terest in his profession is to dra 

] | ; 


pay anda Keep 


| 








996 


nilitary 


isset but a liability. 
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on ft ) improve the service 
th I every mcer to try t 1 
< le , nitiative in t] SE nce hi 
mt! I loster it DV eve means 
el ry} can best be done 
| gning certain duties to subordi 
nates, giving them general instru 
| + | . + - ~ & 
tions re e to the matter nder thei 
( ge and leaving th ‘com ment 
{ I t] ) n W ind 
heat 2 ‘ - 1 ] ¢ 
n n l nigner in rank that an 
( er x the more important it 1s 
that he learn the art of supervising, 
: : 
while entrusting to subordinates the 
‘ | * we .< ~ f ; "” } . 
‘tual performance of details. On the 
| | 5 | 
t yrdin vho 1s ambi 
tious t ucceed, every opportuunity 
uld ve seized t attain succe 
couple with a determination to put 
> + Ay r 
| endeavors . pUT 
linate uld ever miss a chance v 
eve ( tne rK reg i, t 
e an in endent command 
i 4 an WV ( 
weve! n subordinate 
+ L- 1 
u \ C l tO Make a CIs 
‘ ‘ , ices = 
{ l w ¢ 1 true initiative and 
ndue license Nothing 1s more irri 
tating t perior officer than to find 
t t the authority which he has been 
: 
willing entrust to a subordinate has 
‘ ri 
been n e the basis, on the part of that 
uboradina exercising an authority 
whicl never meant to be delegated 
‘ | . y 
rue initially l ed I lI 2 
1 11 . ‘ sanlet 
ll } \ Vill powel ] a qua IL) 


born in men and not 


readily acquired, 


be developed and in- 


proper care. No officer is 
ble who has not strong will 


with it goes energy, power 
rk and resolute 


tT 
pe 


' 
; ‘ 


sistence. tnat . 


Von 


“Sway over 


der Goltz says 
before all 
Usually accom 
will is self-confidence 


self-confidence has th 


others is else 
founded upon will.” 


panying strong 
A man who has 
urage of his convictions and is rarel) 
possessed of doubt. 


1 


qualities, initiative and 


hese two 


confidence, almost invariably are a 

C n 1 by 1 most valu ible que 

it that willingness to bear respot 
lity. Among all desirable qualities 


scarcely 
th 


-onfidencs 


officer can 
ated | 


er of initiative 


possess 


any are to be 1 uigher than 


j 


and the 


i 


in himself to attain the ends which hx 
is in view } 
COMPLAINTS ; 
The officer on duty with troops i ¥ 
. ‘ si 
bound sooner or later to have to deal 
with complaints on the f son F 
a 


of his men. The 
pili ints is a pretty good 
cer’s ability to manage men. 


[If too much encouragement be giv: 


omplainants there is sure to be 
srowing number of men in every 


pany who will 


i 


always be ready to con 
Very 


al 


1e score or another. 
ntly the c 


ed 


plain on o1 


—— ay oe ak _ 
mpiaintS are a 


y 
Ss 


not in 





ssion officers; it 1S 


y the case that they are well 





founded, and the neglect to entertain 
an estigate them would leave a fe: 


for 
cipline and that would engender discon 


tering sore that would be bad dis 


ide phe actvehich bale 


tent It takes good judgment 
handle complaints satisfactorily 
as neither to weaken the authority o! 3 


ymmissioned officer nor t 


w the complainant to go away feel 





he has not had a square deal 
Some officers allow men to come t 
vithout 


mimi 


them freely with complaints 


ever having spoken to any nonc 
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sioned officer nor to the first sergeant. 
F Other officers never receive any com- 


plaints, or if they do it is in such a 


grudging and irritable way that the 


; nan feels that he has not had justice 
ne. I believe that a safe rule in 

hearing complaints of men in a com 

pany is to insist that each one shall 

2 have permission from the first ser- 
) geant before being allowed to come to 
the officer to state his case. At the 
same time the first sergeant should 

have direct and positive instructions 

that he must report to the captain 

every complaint that he _ receives 


When the c 


t 


plaint has been heard the 
. man must be given a square deal. If 
: it 

P sioned officer is to blame, a reprimand 
I ould 


private. 


is a case in which the noncommis 


in the usual case be given in 





The officer must always bear in mind 
his duty to support noncommissioned 


officers who are attempting to maintain 


ca dihad ak ste abel 








4 discipline, but no noncommissioned 

: officer is entitled to support at the 
expense of doing justice to the men 
under his control 

; NEATNESS 

If a regiment is stood in line for 

inspection it is often possible to pick 
: out the best and most efficient company 
: in that regiment by walking down the 
line and selecting the one that presents 
the best and neatest appearance. 

When an inspector looks a company 
over and finds many men who are not 
properly shaven; and a considerable 
proportion have grease spots on their 
coats and dust on their shoes, and a 

3 goodly number with hair that needs 
trimming; when he finds that the 
equipment is in poor shape and that 

: there is a lack of uniformity in the 

4 ay that it is worn, he can feel pretty 
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o He began at once 

stammer and explain that he must 
have overlooked the man I had in 
mind, as he had not heard me speak 
I told him that I 


as not in a position to speak about 


about it in ranks. 


at that time, but that when he went 
ok a look in the mirror, 
good 
the man I had reference to. 


me, if he t 
he would have a chance to 
observe 
He was unshaven; there were spots on 
his coat; his 


not well polished, an 


shoes and leggings were 

I felt it a shame 
that a man who drew 
instructing others 
poorest appearance of any man in the 
rompany 

It ought to be a matter of pride on 
the part of the officer to see how neat 
he can keep his company, and he can 


do no more 


helpful thing in this re- 
spect than to set for his men an exam- 


ple that they will emulate 


SALUTING 

There is hardly anything in which 
the American Army is more negligent 
than in the matter of saluting; there 
scarcely anything in which it make 
as bad an appearance. We have neve! 


been a military people and the great 


mass of our fellow-citizens have been 
inclined to look upon salutes on the 
part of the soldier as a mark of infe- 
riority a badge of servility. 

A great many American soldiers ren 
der the salute in a shamefaced sort of 
way. Many of them dodge it entirely 
by pretending not to see the officer. 
One has only to walk along the streets 
of the city where there are many sol- 
diers passing to verify the foregoing 
As a matter of fact, noth- 
ing could be further from the truth 


than that the salute is a mark of ser- 


statement. 


; 
Villt ‘ iteriorit on ( 

<i nie an eerhenwe nf crmrtesie 
it iS Only a! excnange or courtesic 


between men who are in the military 
service. If a soldier is required 
salute the officer there is the same 


— Laé L, £ “fy ] + 
requirement that the omecer all re 


rn the salute, and it is d 


In civil life the young man 
employed in a bank or store would be 
regarded as decidedly uncivil and 1 
ing n ¢ urtesv 1 ¢ ata + 

f led o entering ‘ é 

)} ¢ to greet th é } l 
is not at all belittlin ull a bade 

yf servili for the bar k to sa 

( d 1 ing’ to the cashier when 
he comes into tl OT Neither is it 
at all badge of inf rity for t 
soldier t ite his officer. Careless 
n | ind nce on the part o 
our soldiers and sailors in this respe 
are most harmful to discipline. Dis 
pline requires that the soldier s 

ulute his officer, and when th 

ement is neglected establishes « 
the part the soldier a | t of ne 
v vill extend to other matt 
I that in large our car 
¢ 1 nis res $ to ¢t 
hat man 1 ] 1 in t 
uniform who have never had any mili 
tary instruction. S t rO 
the streets of New York City I 
three men in uniform and the 


me hout paying the slighte itt 
tion, so that I went back and qu 
tioned on f them as to how n 
ser he had |] nd he told 1 
none at all These men had st t 
morning put on their uniforms get 
ting ready to go across the sea. The 


or) 
,—- 


neer Department, clothed in the uni 


were civilian employes of the En 


form of our combatant troops wit! 
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‘ 
S t preciated b 
] , . | > 1 nt + 
1, 1 am n ent il 
| 
ot desert 1 our arm 
1 , 
¢ | ed 1) , 
; + if 
Dp { oO omcers 100 
‘ re rants 
ine appare tl PO l 
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1 t t the onl VW to 
> | | 4 
‘ ion is | punishmen if te 


oat 154 - 
] cy within 111 l 
( anvt , ] ty f th 
7 | 
king place te it aS 
1 i 1 ‘ 
1 wi t difficulty, t \ 
7 
D I 1oro en W es t 
‘ 1 1 
is } c c tn r Ooatn 
; } n } ngie of 
{ Lut t] } 
igainst « ] yr this great | 


number of men have deserted and then 


mn their part ask, “What are you going 
to do about it?” If any officer is sati 


fied to have men desert from his com 


in his duty and he has not done what 
the Government has a right to expect 
The officer has a certain duty which 
he owes to himself and to his govern 
ment, and if he shirks it, the blame, in 


part at | , can be placed upon his 


Every recruit who joins a company 


ought to be talked to on this subject 


tne aditrerence between 


man who makes a bargain in civil life 


ind then changes his mind and the 
man who raises his hand and takes 
solemn oath to serve his country a1 
follow e flag, and then breaks that 


lt is up to the officer to explai 


th lifference to the young soldie: 
not 1 1g” sermons but by such bt 


talks to his men as will put into t! 
company a spirit of detestation for that 
man who engages to serve his coun 


try and then violates his oath. 


guishes the traine 
ilitary force from the mob is disci 


pline. It is a most difficult quality to 


and supplies of every kind. If we are 
short on supplies we can go into the 
market and buy them, but no financial 

rees can purchase discipline be- 
cause it is not for sale. It can be pro 
vided only by the slow, laboriou 
process of constant care and persistent 
effort. In his admirable lecture on this 
subject, Colonel Applin of the British 
General Staff defines discipline as 


nd willing obedience to all 


f 


orders, and, in the absence of orders, 
to what you believe the order would 
nave be en.” 

Discipline is the very soul of armies, 
ificult to acquire, but capable of being 
lost almost immediately. The means 
of acquiring discipline vary according 
to the characteristics of the people 
The methods which succeed in one 


country will fail entirely in another 


In referring to this subject Colonel! 
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liscipline of the lash, and the off 


thinks nothing of lashing his men 
the face for not standing a 

on properly. It is the discip 

sends the men to deat 

int of the officer’s revol 

ids behind, | 

ipline, and we must get a better dis 


ne than this or we cannot dete 





ut it is nevertheless a 


d id that t eans 
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1. With us th ily mean f 
line that is likel : 1 is that 
ich has for its object the develop 
nt of a wv ng and cheerful obedi- 
e on the part of the soldie The 


1 is an extremely valuable one. The 
tocratic methods of Germany are 
ised upon unlimited power of the 
cer and upon f n the part of 
soldier which has been instilled by 
ny years of application of tl 
ethod of force. lo establish thor- 
sh discipline in an organization is 
t an easy task, and we may as well 
cognize some of the difficultie 
ie beginning. Jn plain truth t 


ung American is more difficult to 


scipline than the soldier of almost any 
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her nationality, 


This may not be a 
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case it is unfortunate. Officers should 


feel a lively interest in whatever will 
add to the pleasure and contentment of 
their men. Efficient soldiers are gen- 
erally contented ones, and you cannot 
eep young American soldiers con 
¢ iin the bare walls of a ba 
, lding withou yvidine , 
C uding without providin some 


of amusement. If the office: 


responsible in this matter does not take 
ufficient interest to provide adequate 
facilities for amusement and for rec- 
reation the men will look around and 
become interested in the first thing 
that comes to hand. During the proper 
seasons of the year physical contests 
and outdoor games are the best sources 
of recreation for soldiers, because they 
serve to develop the physical powers of 
the soldier and have a tendency to in 
terest him in normal and healthy rec- 


reation. During the winter months a 


bowling alley, a few pool tables, 





young omecer 
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q al i ort ¢ ipment will D 
¢ 1 1 + , 
4 nly n Kea n utsiae 4 
4 S Infantry equipmen 
2 
j 7 $4 +1 | f 
ed rifles, with the number of t 
} 4 @ ’ 41 
i gsiment above and the letter of t 





pany below the intersection. . 
ign will be stencilled in black 


- aad 
letters and numbers in full f: 


oe en eee ee 
- 
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} 





} are =7 1} ; h : “eo: 
e paragraph 1s then silent regar 
| 


+ 


yn, size, and exact 





arrange 


nt of the figures and letters of the 


king of the numerous other article: 
sued to a company for its exclusive 


; Even in its attempt to be speci 

. rarding the canteen and haversack it 
not exactly clear, as it is the canteen 
ver, model 1910 equipment, which i 


irked with the crossed rifles and sol 


lier’s number, and not the canteen. 


“similar articles” is con 


\lso the term 
fusing and has no definite signification 
s there are no other articles similar 
) the haversack and canteen. 

Paragraph 257, A. R., is now covered 


paragraph 295 A. R., as the non 


Marking Infantry Equipm ent 


By Mayor H. E. Pace, Infantry 


r 
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T ‘ 
T yi 
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ra y 6/6 \ t stat ; : 
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| rom time » ft ( 
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articies and aitterent tment 
division A engin 
have also issued instruct : 
+ sh, +h, ¢ l¢ + + 
7wct wilh => toe 
half of the property or equ 
ta y ) a if 11 ef 
uniformly mark nd ler t 
rectlv n rl those ticles } 
we ; Sateales neeaneihad 
t< ne! th fol ' 1] 
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xe ) ne ( ¢ n ; ' 
{ ) ( 1 Rall \ T)y | f 
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19 4 
Li h in I ‘ 5 
é ¢ * ie ms 
7 , 
1917 
Che ct o { 
date to the conveniet con 
manders, all these regulations issued 





the War Department and its bureau 
or supply departments, to give a list 


part of the 


infantry equipm 


essherlh + se ean etre ] 
which it 1s practicab 


suggest markings where the same 


- on ee 
specifically prescribe 
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804 


equipment, for convenience 
T 


is divided into two classes. In 


Such 


herein, 


Class I are listed all articles whose 
markings are specifically prescribed 


th indications as to such markings 
nd the authority therefor he au 
horit 1S quote | no de t co 


inders may verify the same if desired 
ind have the assurance that in follo 
ing these directions they are conforming 
to regulations. 

In Class II are 


articles 


listed all 


vhich it is practicable to mark but not 
ncluded in Class I, with suggestions as 
o their markings. These suggestions 


re not to be followed unless approved 
by regimental or higher commander, as 
should be 


regiment or 


uniform 


the markings 
larger 


ested are tak 


throughout the 
The markings sugg en from 
methods used in the different regiments 
in which the writer 

Most article of individual equip 

ent of an 
marked in one of five ways, and fot 
rein these different ways 


(d), and 


convenience hx 


are designated (a), (b), (c), 


(ce). These designations, appearing 


ifter articles listed in Class I and Class 
II following, indicate the marking to 
be used for that article 


. “Crossed rifles, with the numbet 
if the regiment above and the letter of 
the intersection :” 


ie company below 


Par. 295, A. R.) 


equipment stencil as issued by the Ord 


his is the personal 


nance Departme nt 


(b) “The design 


rsonal 


( pe 


plac ed 


equip- 


stencil) will be above the 


1 nt 


letters ‘U. S.’ on equipments, and the 


nber in characters one-half 
letters ‘U. S.’” 


(Par. 295, A. R.) (b) is also used on 


soldier’s nut 


inch high below the 


articles which have no “U.S.” thereon, 


Infantry 





Equipment 


n which case the soldier’s 


number 


placed one-half inch below the crossed 


ics. 

c) “5 M 67” in one-half inch let 

s and ures, indicating Compan 
[, 5th Infa dier’s number 67 

) I hl N 212 } 

(d) M i one-half inch lette 

67” 

hgures. Same indication and authority 
therefor Ss 

(e) Same as (c) or (d) as is bes 
suited to the article to be marked, e) 

pt stamped with the marking out 
for stamping metal and with reduc 

ce between lette1 and 

rdnance Pamphlet No. 212.) 


With reference to (c) and (d) 


“The 


articles of the 1910 equipment receiy 


equipment, 


stencill d 


one-half inch letters only, except tl 
letters ‘U. S.’ which are printed on s 
ral J t] 

eral art [ the equipment in lar; 


letters before issue. The compan 


stencilled between the reg 


mental number and the soldier’s num 


ber and is from them by 


cle: 


separated 


r space of one-half inch to 1 inch 
The regimental number is always ster 
cilled to the left of or al 


pany letter.” 


mOvVe the com 


(Ordnance Pamphl 


I 
No. 212.) In marking articles « 
equipment other than ordnance it 
i good plan to follow these same spac 
dimei 

If an organization be other than 


lettered company the proper abbrevia 


tion therefor should be used as thoug! 


. ae ¥ 7 
a Singie letter. 


seen from Par. 295, A. R., 
and Ordnance Pamphlet No. 212, that 
the 


It will be 


all articles which have letters 





Marking Infantry Equipment 


S.” printed on them when issued 
the supply departments are to be 
arked as per \ b). 
In order that the words “inner side” 
used herein 
| 


the word 


may not be confused 


“inside,” the former are 
d to designate that sid 


ent which is next the be 


of the equip- 
when the 


equipment is properly worn by the sol 


T 
} 
1 
i 


dier, and the latter is used to designate 
that portion of the equipment which 1s 
completely inclosed, as the inside ot 


he pouch for first aid packet 


CLASS I 


Ordnance Property) 


Authority for marking of ordnance 
this class will be 
Pamphlet No. 212, 


noted 


property listed und 
found in Ordnance 
unless otherwise See Figs. ] 
and 2 for photographic illustrations. 
Bayonet scabbard, (¢). The bayonet 


and 


means of the steel dies issued with the 


bolo scabbards are marked by 

for marking metal, the letters 
being placed upon the aluminum bush- 
ing at the mouth of the scabbard, a 
slight left the 


cimental and 


interval being between 


number the company 
letter and between the company lettet 
and the soldier’s number.” 

Bolo scabbard, (¢). Same as bayonet 
scabbard. 
*“The name ot 
placed on the 


outside of each box and also the inside 


Boxes, ammunition. 


organization will be 


of the lid of each box.” (Special Regu 
No. 31, 1917,) (a) 


fully with this requirement 


lations complies 


Canteen cover, mounted and dis- 


mounted, (b). 


Cartridge belt, mounted and dis 


mounted, (c). On the inner side of 


the three On the ad 


istment strap it 


each of parts. 


1 


is placed midway the 


length of the strap; on the pocket 


tions it 1s placed midway the widtl 
the second and third pockets from 


outer ends of the sections. 
Cartridge pocket, (d) 

ne! side. 
Garrison belt, (c). On the inner 

side midway the length of the belt 
Hand axe carrier, (c). On the in 

side of the flap. 

(b). 


Magazine pocket, we 


Haversack, 
b, double, 
On the inner side. 
Pack carrier, (b). 
On the 
body 


Pick mattock carrier, (d) 
inside of the lower part of the 
trom top to bottom 

Pistol belt, - Same as garri 
belt. 

Pouch, first aid packet, (d). On tl 
inside of the flap. 

Pouch, meat can, (a). On the out 
side between the button and the lo 
edge. (It will be noted that the sol 
dier’s number does not appear on this 
article. ) 

Saber belt, (< 
belt. 


Shovel carrier, ()) 


Same as 


ari 


Slide, web, (d) 
\\ ire 


Inne! 


On the inner sid 
cutter carrier, (d). On the 
side. 

QUARTERMASTER PROPERTS 


\ccessories, escort wagon and am 


bulance. “Identifying numbers will 


be given ambulances and escort wagons 
and will be placed upon the repair an 
Ssvare 


parts to be therewith 


3050 


carried 

so far as practicable.” (Par 

M. Q. M. C.) 
Animals, “Public 

shall, upon the day they are purchased 

and received, be branded 


shoulder 


public animal 


on the left 
with one branding iron cor 
sisting of three letters 


follows 
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y ing ) S alning | 
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1” 1 
l€ t! bran sna ne 
| + 
2 inche 1 heig ihe t s shal 
1¢ iron Oo tnat 
( I i n space or tnre 
4 ‘ " | 
i rs { 1) )T int petween tne 
rt ] 
On the late en C ed 
the Army animais Will 
branded t hoof of th 
( C 
ith the ¢ ation ot rgan 
yn I ers al I C 
| ‘ 
) on the S ne, t ec turtns 
l i lb ¢ ed so as to pe! 
trate the h one-sixteenth of an inc! 
y : wil at f C Rsaedl - 
ror eXamp! ne hoot brands on 
7 j - ’ ‘ 
als issued and assigned to 
7 7 - 
Lacnil \a O! any, Oixty-sec if 
Infant | OZ; q e responsi- 
I 


ble officer of each organization of 


irmy will assign an organization num 


ver to each animal for which he is 


and this number will b 


* 1] > 
ponsibie, 


branded on the hoof of the left fore 


above. 


oot int manner described 


\nimals with organizations of th 
tional Gu which are in the Fed 

é servic ll be branded on left 
e hoof with t hortest abbreviation 

of the lame < the state, followed by 
the organization number assigned to the 
animal by the responsible officer, and 


they will also be branded on the right 
. ' ‘2.4 
fore hoof with the designation of the 


organization to which they belong 
the same manner as animals with the 
For example, anima 


Fourth Texas 


S 


Regular Army. 
ssued to Company B, 





‘y Equipment 


Ls 
Infantry, will be branded on the right i 
eehi- oe ia 
hoof I B 4, and on the left hoot 
TEX 29.” (Par. 1067, A. R.) 


Animal, public,condemned. “Brand 


ne man 


; 
t | 


th ‘ ~L + lor 
ae on tn necK undel 


19m 
Ulin, 


(b), Also “witl 
stripes, 4 inches wide, running lengt! 


round the middle of each lock 


f , I a, 2 - +} —_ lisé 
iS LOlLOWS: ned or the nrst, whit j 
second, and biue tor [ 


the third bDattali 
| — 5+ 7? dens »1 
— OL @Cacn regiment. Par. 242 


piace i 


suitable | 


is On the stripe 





1 
locker ] 
L- 
LOCK, 
y ¢ tee A 7 
y rpiu KIL a) \1SO 
pe a gnations Of the squads 
k 
, "ig, “eee eras : , ar’ 
cn the bags belong, DOtTh markin 
- ae 
I ( t | Iront covert nap 
I 
LV, my} iatlons. } e m 
gs “ qua in letters one-hz 
‘ 
placed one-half in 
t c rifle ] 
H ’ ] 
OTse e¢ nim pu iid 
May] ae 11 
ul “ee anima!, puoi 
on 1 ‘“ —— 
n idal, (a tencli 
7 
yan 1 designation on the iow 
f ey eee eras 
half of t middle width of canvas 


the back wall.” (Par. 803, I. D. R 


For cor lence* in identifying Cc 
panies when tents are pitched it is su 
gested that the marking (a) be al 
placed in the center of the width 
canvas and © inches above the d 


Wagon, escort. “Escort wag 

will be painted an olive-drab col 
— The wagons assigned to the cor 
the ration and ba; 
} 


bat trains and to 


gage sections of field trains of orga: 
zations will, at all times, have stencill 
on both sides of the wagon bed, so 


to appear below the spare parts a1 


suspended thereon, appropriat« 


legends in 


tools 


black, in 


characters 5! ‘ 
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inches high, similar to the following 


examples : 


.«-eDiv..... Inf Combat, No 
ee Inf. Ration, No 
.. Div Inf. Baggage, No. .. 
respectively.’ ”’ (Par. 3050, M Q, M 
( ) 
CLASS II 
Under this class there is also sug- 


gested the following markings: 

(f) “5 M” (Company M, 5th In- 
fantry) in one or one-half inch letters 
and figures as are best suited to the 
This 


for marking articles not part of the 


size and character of the article. 
individual equipment of the men. 


(g) For certain articles, such as 


tent poles, axe helves, G. I. cans, etc., 
a painted stripe, 4 inches wide when 
Red 
the first, white for the second, and blue 
for the third battalion. This 


company property to be easily iden- 


possible, around the article. for 


enables 


tified. 


ORDNANCI 


PROPERTY 
Can, bacon, (¢). On the outside and 
center of the lid, being careful not to 
puncture the lid. 

Can, condiment, (¢). On the out- 
side of the lid at either end. 

Can, meat, (e). On the back of the 
handle near the upper end. 

Canteen, (¢). On the screw top 
Cleaning rod case, (d). 
Cup, (e). Ona the outside and mid- 
dle section of the handle 

Feed bag, (b). On the outside and 
in front, 2 inches from the top. 

Fork, (e). On front side of handle 
near upper end. 

Grain bag, (c). On outside. 


Hand axe, (c upon g). Midway the 
handle. 
Knife, (e). On front side of handle 


near upper end 


Marking Infantry Equipment 


On the outside 
of the eye and also (c upon g) midway 


Pick mattock, (¢e). 


the handle. 
Pistol holster, (d) 
flap 
Pouch, adhesi 


On inside of 
ve tape and foot pow 
der, (d). On inside of flap, the same 
as pouch for first aid packet. 

Rifle scabbard, (c). On the outside 
2 inches below the top, stamped with 
the outfit for stamping leather. 

Saddle (b). In 


corners and on both sides. 


blanket, diagonal 


Spade, (c upon g). Midway the 
handle. 
Spoon, (é). On front side « 


handle and near upper end 
QUARTERMASTER PROPERTY 


Axe, (f upon g). Midway the 
helve. 

Bag, barrack, (c). White paint, on 
outside and midway the length of th 
bag. 

Bag, nose, (c). On outside. 
Bag, water, sterilizing, (a). On op 
posite sides and midway the length of 
the bag, and on top side and center of 
the cover. 

Bed sack, (c). 


and on opposite sides. 


In diagonal corner 


Blanket, (b). In diagonal cornet 

and on opposite sides. 
Bucket, G. L, (f upon g). Midway 
its length 
} 


Can, ash, drinking water, or garbage 


(f upon g). Midway the length of the 
can and across the center of the covet 
On the 
door flap and rear side, marking to b« 
in the center of the middle width 


Canvas, latrine screen, (a). 


canvas. 


Chair, folding, (f upon g). On the 
back. 
Container, mineral oil, (f upon 


Midway its length. 
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ot, (f upon g). On inside of one lower half 
th ends in order that marking vas on both 
ig to be seen when the tent 
rt wagon. Same as the is properly folded (see Par. 803, 
it pertains. The cover I.D.R.). The marking (a) should also 
5 | 7 


and marking r 
. hn 


how when cot is properly folded. the markis 


} 


lace the front end of wall tent 


' 
t 
sides and both ends of storage tents ju 


Desk, field, in 


1 , 
ing norizontal aroul 





Fly, tent, (a). On tl 
1 in diagonal corners. In marking property 


Lantern frame, combination, (f upon poles, axes, shovels, chairs, field d 


Upon its head. etc., pertaining to regimental 
Overcoat, (b) ion headquarters the foll 
ide of the ski Hap, inch [ro gested: 


€ bottom at le ul edge For Regimental Headquar 


e coat. white, and blue stripes joined, ea 
Paulin, large, (a). In diagonal cot inches wide, painted around acre 


ners and opposite sides 1e article, with regimental number 


Pickaxe, (f upon g). Midway the one-inch figures stencilled upon 


lve. white stripe. 
le, tent, (f upon g). Midway its For First Battalion Headquarte 
length. red, white and blue stripes joined 
Poncho, (0d). 1 stripe 4 inches wide, the other two « 
diagonal corners. one inch wide, painted around or acr 
Pouch, music, O.D., (c). nside_ the article, with the regimental nun 


f flap. ber in one-inch figt 


gures stencilled 


Rake, steel, (f upon g). Midway _ the red stripe. 

the length of the handle. For Second Battalion Headquarter 
Shovel, 5.H., (f upon g). Midway red, white, and blue stripes joined, 

the length of the handle. white stripe 4 inches wide, the othe 


Slicker or raincoat, (b). Same as_ two each one inch wide, painted around 


overcoat. or across the article, with the regi 


Spade, (f upon g Midway the mental number in one-inch figures sten 
length of the handle. cilled upon the white stripe 

Cable, folding, (f upon g). In such For Third Battalion Headquart 
position so as to show when the t: red. white. and blue stripes joined. 1 
is properly folded. stripe 4 inches wide, the other two ea 

Tent, S.H., (b). On both sides i one inch wide, painted around o1 
the lower front corner and 3 inches across the article, with the regimental 
from the bottom and the front edges. number in one-inch figures stencilled 

Tent, wall or storage, (a). On the upon the blue stripe 











The Army System of Classification ¥ 


MANAGING a small-scale indus- 


possible by personal contact 


mat é t him into the place 
} ni t most efmcient service 
¥ to 
st deserts. Personal contact, however 
: 


small ¢g 
the 


best confined to a oup 


scale industry man- 


y nt must attain its objects by other 
eans 

It n of all, have system 

ereby men of varying character ; 
ind abilities, wherever found, may b 
cla ed and assigned t for whicl 


transferred, 


they are 


-alities where 


needed moré ry stem must be ad 
ministered by n who are qualifie 
and trained for the work, and must worl 
Ri all . . ee ees as 
unitormiyv in spite of mdrtrvy ual varia 
tions in the administrators. At the sam 
time it should not burden them with un 
, 
necessary papel OTK 
| 
he probl l hard to solve, ev I 
7 j - 
commercial establishments vhere the 
1 ey . 1, 
Is ample precedent tT i¢ | ind ] € 


| 
growth, though rapid, is usually regula 


When the Army of the United 


night t 


States 


was expanded 

twenty times its former size the prob 
] } - ere f hich #1 n . 
lem had factors for which there was n 
parallel in business or industrial histor) 
Aside from the e question of size 


the additions were mainly of men with 


little or no previous military experience 


Their several abilities had to 


ered and utilized t the best possible ad 
vantage and the whole task had to be 
accomplished in many places at once 

| - . ar 


$10 





In this emergency the Adjutant Ge 
eral undertook to furnish the assigni 


and appointing agencies of 


with exact information concerning t! 
occupations and abilities of soldiers ai 
officers. He did this through the Cor 

’ 


mittee on Classification of Personn: 
as created by the Secretary « 


rmose 


Sit August 5, 1917, the date or ; 
cs ‘ 
+ ve mn sa | ti 9 ‘ lf 
york has become more definit 
organized. It has devised methods 


ifying all 


enlisted men quickly an 


Recently 


has designed trade tests to verify the in 
ation given by the candidate him- 


It has provided means for class F 


~ | 
fying and rating officers, so that eacl 
one shall be assigned the tasks for whic] : 


i by nature and by trainin; 


and so that he shall be promoted in a 


cordance with his merits. It ha 


5s recen 


sisted in the establishment of develo; 
battalions, where men not full 
ual for the severe requirements 01 


eas service shall be given opportu 


for limited service tas! 
ley are fitted. 


of the Committee o1 


Classification of Personnel is summ 
p in its motto, “The Right Man in tl 
Right Place.” Naturally, the attair 

yf this object has required a 
must require a certain amount of recc 


keeping, but the object has constantl 
been to reduce this amount to a min! 
mum and to make it. standard every 


where 





In the performance of its task the 
committee itself has had to functional- 
ize. In this issue [of “Personnel”] ap- 
pears a chart of its present organiza- 
tion, from which may be discovered the 
varied nature of its activities and the 
manner in which they are correlated. 
Equally important, any individual unit 
may see what relation his work has to 
the entire plan. 

The supervising body, the Committee 
on Classification of Personnel, is com- 
posed mainly of civilian experts in em- 
ployment, selection and promotion of 
men, together with army officers, thor- 
oughly conversant with the special na- 
Their 
immediate activities are largely in the 
nine sections of the Planning and Re- 
search Staff, each of which is personally 
directed by one or more members of the 
committee. 

The first of these sections, Officers’ 
Qualification Card, prepares lists of civil 
occupations and army specialties, makes 
statistical studies on the rating scale and 
supervises the use of the card. The 
second section has the same general 
duties with the Soldiers’ Qualification 
Card, in so far as its more limited scope 
permits. The third section, Field Office 
Procedure, studies the methods to be 
used in receiving and classifying men in 
the camps. 
personnel adjutants for the purpose of 
standardizing procedure. 

The section on Occupational Tables 
studies the needs of the Army for 
skilled men and specifies the occupations 
to be included in organization tables 
The section on Trade Specifications sim- 
ilarly defines the civilian trades in order 
to form a basis for classifying and requi- 
sitioning men. The section on the De- 
velopment Battalion studies the special 
problems that arise in classifying men 


ture of military requirements. 


It also conducts schools for 
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who have physical or other limitations 
that restrict their usefulness. All these 
sections work in close cooperation with 
the line and staff. 

The Trade Test section has the task 
of perfecting tests to be used in verify- 
ing a man’s claim to skill in any civilian 
trade. 
types—oral, picture, and performance 
At the outset only the oral test was used, 
as there was no time either to formulat: 
or to apply more extensive tests. In the 
picture tests a man is called upon to 
identify tools of his trade and show that 
he knows the proper combinations for 
specific jobs. 
he is called upon to perform a task 


At present the tests are of three 


In the performance tests 


which will demonstrate his degree of ex- 
pertness in his trade. 
These additional trade 
proved most helpful, especially in cases 
where the military service required de- 
The work- 
ing out of trade tests that will select 
men with speed and with certainty re 


tests have 


mands a high degree of skill. 


quires painstaking investigation and ex- 
periment. (A later issue will take up 
this work in detail. ) 

The Editorial section concerns itself 
with gathering and publishing in proper 
form all information regarding the work 
of the committee and related activities 
Personnel is the central interest of this 
section. The Miscellaneous section ha 
the functions its name implies 

Upon the Operating Staff rests 
duty of putting into successful practic 
the plans made by the Planning and Re 
search Staff and correlating plans orig 
nating elsewhere. 
work it is grouped in five main divisions 
ification Division has unde 


the 


For more effective 


he Clas 


its control the personnel adjutants and 
the personnel supervisors who 
Naturally 


worl 


it 1s lita 


with them 
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branch, operating in close conjunction 
with the civilian. It also prepares the 
curriculum for the personnel schools 
and assumes general responsibility for 
the efficient administration of the classi- 
fication work. 

The Trade Test Division is similar in 
hat r, but of more recent establish 
| has charge of the installati 

and operation of the trade tests. 

The Central 

ceives all requisitions for men and all 


haract 


Personnel Division re 
reports of men available. The supply 
branch of this division is in constant 
touch with the Operations Division of 
the General Staff and attempts to fill 
the requisitions either from new draft 
mecrements, from development battalions 
or from training detachments. The sta- 
tistical branch has the important duty of 
studying past requirements and the 
number of men of each classification re 
ported from each increment. 

The Civilian Division, or War Serv- 
ice Exchange, directs civilians seeking 
enlistments the 
It also conducts recruiting cam- 
paigns for men not subject to immediate 
draft call who are needed by staff corps 

‘he War Risk 


or commissioning in 


Army. 


Liaison is a separat 


division of the operations staff which 
supervises the work of the personnel ad- 
jutant in handling matters of war risk 
insurance, especially as affecting the Ad- 
jutant General’s Department. 

Much of the successful operation of 
the personnel work depends upon th: 
personnel supervisors and trade test su 
pervisors. They are, in fact, branches 
of the operating staff, under the juris- 
diction of the Classification and Trade 
Test divisions. By reason of their di- 
rect contact with both the central office 
in Washington and the field personnel 
offices they are able to keep plan and 
practice constantly in harmony. On the 
one hand, they see to it that the plans 
are perfected and adapted to actual con- 
ditions existing at any time and any 

lace; on the other hand, they take care 
that practice is uniform, so that inter- 
change of men or of data may be made 
without difficulty. 

The system as it now exists is the re 
sult of a year’s patient development, and 
while it may not be said to have reached 
its final stage, it is not expected that 
radical changes will be found necessary. 
For the test is that it works. 


D 








Amalgamation of U. 


S. Forces in France 


By George Rothwell Brown 


LL distinctions of service in the 

American forces in France are 

rapidly being obliterated under 
the relentless pressure of war necessity. 
Out of the various military organiza- 
tions that comprise the strength that we 
have sent across the Atlantic a single 
army is emerging, and it is only the 
question of a short time when the four 
existing designations, which divide 
those troops, will be wiped out, and we 
shall have in their place the American 
Army. 

The processes now going on, if car- 
ried to their logical conclusion, will see 
the disappearance, for the duration of 
the war, of the Regular Army, as such, 
of the National Guard, of the National 
Army, and, among the commissioned 
personnel, probably of the Reserve 
Corps also. Most officers in France re- 
gard this evolution as inevitable and 
highly desirable. 


NEEDS BUT STROKE OF PEN 


So great have been the changes al- 
ready that it will require but the stroke 
of the pen, at the proper time, to con- 
stitute in theory what already exists in 
fact. Hardly a division now in France, 
and certainly none at the front, has 
retained the original character of its 
personnel. 

National Guard divisions, from a 
single state or a group of states, have 
completely lost the sectional entity they 
possessed when they went over seas. 
Under the replacement system not long 


ago adopted, vacancies in their ranks 
have been filled up by “casuals” drawn 
upon without regard to the place of 
their origin. I have been among units 
of the Twenty-sixth Division, com 
posed originally of National Guard 
troops from the New England states, in 
whose ranks were represented nearly 
every state in the Union. Some of the 
Yankee division officers I was associ- 
ated with were North Dakota and 
Nebraska men, and boys from the 
southwest and Dixie. State lines in the 
army are being wiped out so radically 
that it is certain that when even larger 
replacements are required, as a result 
of heavy casualties being sustained, the 
whole local flavor of state divisions will 
disappear. 


EXCELLENT AND WHOLESOME 


This is in many respects an excellent 
and a wholesome thing. There are 
many advantages in having troops from 
all parts of the country fighting togethe: 
in the same division. It is a good thing 
for National Guard officers to comman 
men who are not from their own states 
and own home towns. Such officers will 
think exclusively of fighting the Huns, 
and not about running for Congress. 

Under the new plan of organization, 
A. E. F., prepared by General Pershing 
and his splendidly competent general 
staff, there is one depot division and 
one replacement division for each 
corps. This plan of corps organization 
was made prior to the adoption of 
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»f command,” at a time when 
we contemplated hajding an entire sec- 

r with American troops, which is not 
the system now employed. Thus at the 
front would be two combat divisions, 


“unity 


with two combat divisions in reserve, 
and depot and replacement divisions at 
the rear. 

Under this system it will be readily 
een that behind a regular division at 
the front might be a replacement divi- 
sion composed of National Guard troops 
[In fact, this is commonly the case. Va- 
cancies in the regular division would be 
filled from the replacement division, and 
entirely upon the number of casualties 
sustained would depend the rapidity 
with which that regular division would 
become filled up with state troops, and 
so lose its individuality as a regular 


organization. 


WHAT HAPPENS TO WOUNDED 


When a man is wounded at the front 
he goes to the field hospital. If his 
injuries are slight he remains there 
until he is able to report for duty, in 
which event he returns to his old 
division. If his injuries are severe he 
is sent from the evacuation hospital to 
some base hospital at the rear. His 
place in the ranks is filled by a man 
sent from the replacement division. 
When he recovers he himself is sent, 
not back to his former division, but to 
a replacement division, not necessarily 
a replacement division behind his own 
division, although this is still done 
whenever it can be accomplished with- 
out affecting the efficient operation of 
the replacement system. In practical 
operation the tendency is to divert men 
away from their old organizations. 

Thus in a few weeks a wounded but 


convalescent soldier, who went to_ 





France as a member of a Regular Army 
division, may find himself attached 
either to a National Army or to a 
National Guard division and vice versa. 

This system, which is working to 
the best interest of the expeditionary 
forces as a whole, has caused much 
complaint in various divisions, espec- 
ially in National Guard divisions, where 
state pride is a factor operating to 
maintain the local character. Some 
National Guard divisions in France, 
from sections where there is great local 
or state pride, could easily be kept fully 
recruited by volunteers from the United 
States. I know of one such division 
that has a long list of applicants, men 
“back home” who have applied for pet 
mission to enlist and who are willing 
to pay their own way across the 
Atlantic if permitted to do so. This is 
fine spirit, but the army as a whole 
must be run on a definite system, and 
the replacement plan undoubtedly is 
conducive to the general interest. That 
incidentally it is welding the army to- 
gether as a cohesive whole is by no 
means an objectionable feature. 

It is estimated that the replacement 
strength of a corps should be 50 pet 
cent of the combat strength. These 
are British figures. Naturally the gen- 
eral staff, A. E. F., has availed itself 
of all information acquired by our al- 
lies by dint of hard and bitter expe 
rience, and while British and French 
methods are frequently adapted to pe- 
culiar American needs, the general rule 
followed is to profit from the lessons of 
four years of war, learned by those 
who were in it before we were. 


HOW REPLACEMENTS WORK 


Replacement divisions, A. E. F., fur- 
_nish replacements directly to combat 


Lautoka a eaten 


oe 


ee en ae 
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units and the necessary personnel for 
the operation of corps and army schools. 
Depot divisions receive replacements 
for division corps and army troops 
from the United States and furnish re- 
placements directly to the replacement 
divisions. 

Depots have also been established in 
France for the reception and distribu- 
tion of all casual officers. Base depots 
have been created for the reception and 
distribution of replacement of troops 
serving along the line of supply, and 
special depots have been established for 
the reception and distribution of avia- 
tion troops and other troops of special 
character. 

The replacement divisions are under 
the command of corps commanders, 
whereas depot divisions are under the 
command of the general commanding 
the system of supply, with headquar- 
ters at a large French city, back of the 
advance zone. 


AFFECTS ARMY PROMOTIONS 


\ part of this plan affects the ques- 
tion of promotion. Under the new sys- 
tem only one-third of all vacancies due 
to casualties, except in the lower com- 
missioned grades, and in all noncom- 
missioned grades, in all units of the 
army, may be filled by promotion within 


1 


a division. Two-thirds are filled D\ 
replacement. There is some dissatis- 
faction with this, especially in Na- 
tional Guard divisions, and I know of 
some instances where units are under- 
officered owing to the prejudice against 
officers coming from outside the divi- 
sion through the replacement system. 
Yet this system provides officers who 
have had special training in the corps 
and army schools, and while it has the 


effect of giving to former militiamen 
officers who are strangers to them, who 
come from different sections of the 
country, I believe that on the whole 
the new system is highly beneficial. It 
is a system that is rapidly creating a 
single army, which we must have if 
discipline and morale are to be main- 


tained at the highest point. 


THE N., G. 


A possible effect is to prevent the 
promotion of junior commissioned 
officers in the National Guard divisions 
The average National Guard lieutenant 
must remain a lieutenant, except when 
in the event of the loss of three cap- 
tains from casualties, one lieutenant, 
and one only, can be promoted within 
the division. But the demand for offi 
cers is so great that I believe that any 
apparent injustice in this respect will 
be righted eventually to the ben 
the individual and the army 

The interchange of officers and men, 
that is in progress throughout the army 
in France, is thus working toward the 
abolition of distinctive service desig 
nations. It may lead to the adoption 
of one insignia for the American army 
in place of the U. S. of the regulars; 
the U. S. with the N. A., superimposed 
for the National Army, the N. G. for 
the National Guard, and the U. S. R 


for the reserve officers 


STATUS OF RESERVE OFFICERS 


There are excellent reasons for pre 
serving reserve corps, because the 
service of these officers is not te 
minated with the close of the was 
These officers have a status which pet 
mits of their being utilized after ho 
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tilities cease, whereas the National 
Army will then go out of existence. All 
these questions are gradually working 
out in a satisfactory manner, not al- 


ways to the liking of individuals, or 





special classes, but to the advantage of 
the army as a whole. 

Everything is tending toward the 
creation of a homogeneous army for 
the duration of the war. 


Military Training in Schools and Colleges 
By Graham Aldis 


UR basic methods of military 
training have become standard- 
ized, that he who runs may read 

The graduate of an “honor school” or 
college, or even of an intensive training 
camp, if he has the indispensable intelli- 
gence and character, is not likely to go 
fundamentally wrong when he makes a 
start at the teaching of others. But all 
the manuals he has read and all the 
methods he has witnessed make one tacit 
large continuous 
period of time to be devoted to unin 
terrupted instruction. This is an obvi- 
ous necessity in the case of troops which 
are to go into battle. But there is al- 
ways much instruction to be given 
which has a different immediate aim. 
“Home Guards” 


assumption—a and 


recently organized ; 
high schools, boarding schools, and col- 
leges as they open up with plans for a 
new “military department”—all such en- 
terprises will tax the supply of instruc- 
tors during the coming months. Men 
of little training and unfit for active 
service will be called upon and will have 
Hence these 
notes, based on observation and par- 


to blaze their own way. 


ticipation in more than one such instruc- 
tion course for students 

The new instructor will immediately 
find himself confronted by one formid- 
able disadvantage and one great well of 
assistance. The disadvantage, an almost 
certain dearth of equipment, and the 
very limited time at his disposal. His 
help will almost certainly be a remark- 


ly keen body of students, attracted b 


the novelty and patriotic purpose of the 


course, and of the age when learning a 
new thing comes quickest. The instruc- 
tor’s opportunity will lie in utilizing 
these factors to the utmost.’ 

1. He can start his course 


promptly as he gets authority. 


just as 
He need 
not, first of all, make out paper assign 
ments to companies in all due form lest 
It is 
not hard to fall out the students, split 
them up and begin on the “School of the 
Squad.” 
lacking, volunteers will be found. 


2. It is a mistake to appoint too many 


a few students escape a formation 


Then if clerical assistance is 


noncommissioned officers at the start; 
they are not needed, and the mere pri 


vate will feel that he is the recipient of 





*A comment on this last factor, one whose importance will be appreciated by the 


experienced: In 1916, 
both “Juniors” (under 22) and 


separate intensive training camps at 
“Seniors.” 


were held for 
do with both camps 


Plattsburg 


Many who had to 





noted: (1) the Seniors spent more of their time off duty in study, voluntary extra drilling, 
etc., and turned out more readily to calls for volunteers for fatigue, but (2) the Juniors 
learned the drill quicker and asked less questions. Where considerable theoretical study 
was required (Reserve Officers’ Training Camps, 1917), it was the men at the first series 
of camps (younger average age) who had less trouble with this part of the work, applied 
the theory already learned to practice, and asked a fewer number of that exasperating sort 
of question which indicates that the asker either does not grasp the principle involved or 
misses its application (i. ¢., “doesn’t think,” which more properly means, cannot apply 
imagination to theory), or, worst of all, having grasped the principle, insists upon apply- 
ing it beyond the bounds of common-sense. At questions of this type the younger men 
instinctively jeer; their minds are more supple, if less tenacious, and work through difficulties 
without strain. 
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a deal too much bossing. At the very 
first he ought to secure an impression 
of the snap, the smartness, the infalli- 
bility of the new game, and all this 
comes better from the greater experi- 
ence at the top. 

A still greater mistake, to judge from 
certain examples, is, in the absence of 
students with previous military training, 
to make a practice of appointing the 
prominent class officer, athlete, or fra- 
ternity member to command. To do 
this does not brace up the obscure man 
into the spirit of a soldier ; it emphasizes 
his own obscurity.. There are men of 
this position who suddenly will find that 
the military game is a new one in which 
they were born to succeed. And in the 
scale of ultimate results, the develop- 


ment of one such is worth more than an 
attempt to “popularize” the military 
training through bribing the school 


leaders to act as figureheads. 

3. The company or battalion is now 
successfully started, and the question of 
playing upon its members’ psychology 
now becomes the question of under- 
standing it in order to impart the great- 
est amount of instruction. A typical 
example will suggest what the writer 
has in mind. The men are to be in- 
structed in the forms of orders and 
correspondence. Conceivable methods 
thereto: (1) placing the Army Regula- 
tions and the F. S. R. in the library and 
letting the studious go through the indi- 
cated paragraphs; (2) devoting half an 
hour of a lecture to explanation with a 
blackboard, and (3) practical example. 
General and special orders are issued 
at all opportunities in the proper form, 
and all correspondence—explanations 
of absence, for example—is similarly 
conducted. 

It is a sometimes neglected fact that 
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the subject-matter and not the lecturer 
makes the lecture. And under our sys- 
tem of education the college student is 
generally in a state of complete satura- 
tion in regard to information perforce 
acquired by the ear. But a small book 
or paper of instructions may possess all 
the attractions of novelty and apparent 
innocuousness. At one university which 
started a training corps last winter with 
enthusiasm and advertisement it was 
soon remarked that the I. D. R. had 
supplanted the morning newspaper as 
habitual reading matter during the lec- 
tures of “General History A.” Later it 
was also discovered, to the relief, per- 
haps, of the civilian faculty, that the 
“General History A” reading had be- 
come the staple diet during the weekly 
lectures which the military department 
expansively introduced. A page may be 
taken from the college tutor’s book. 
Mimeographed or blue-printed sheets of 
predigested information are read and 
filed for reference by the studious, while 
they turn up unexpectedly on street 
cars from the pockets of the casual. So 
much for the methods of “theoretical 
instruction.” 

4. In regard to the practical work 
vhich the student will welcome and the 
head of the institution perhaps eye 
askance: even in the best regulated of 
permanent encampments there is time 
absolutely wasted in fatigue, waiting to 
fill out forms, waiting to draw equip- 
ment, and the like. The recruit chafes, 
the old soldier is hardened, and the com- 
mander regards it as a necessary nuis- 
ance. Ina supplementary course, which 
takes time from other studies or from 
recreation, there must be a revolution 
of attitude on the part of those respon- 
sible. In one course, otherwise excel- 
lently run, a whole drill period (25 per 
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cent of the week’s work) was devoted 
to marching the companies to the place 
of storage for arms, where each man 
went through an elaborate but unregu- 
lated process of getting a rifle, having 
its number noted, signing for it, and 
marching up with it to the racks. A 
little more planning would have saved an 
hour and a great deal of enthusiasm. 

5. The ideal drill period will probably 
be found to be from an hour and a half 
hour and 


to an three-quarters. Bette 


two or three such than “an hour a day” 
four or five days a week. Time lost in 


and the worl 


assembling is reduced, 
I 


can proceed at full pressure with one 
break of fair | gt! for rest and dis 


With a longer 


n or evening, 


6. From three to five hours of such, 
with perhaps a lecture or recitation, will 
probably be the weekly maximum which 
can be required. But it need not be thx 
maximum which the students can be at- 
tracted to undertake. A “noncom’s 
school,” in no wise connected with the 
official course, can meet once a week. 
Wearers of must at- 
tend; aspirants will be encouraged and 


marked. This is, of course, an alterna- 


the chevrons 


tive to a general shift of authority every 
few weeks in order to give all a chance 
to command. Or rather it is a prelimi- 
nary to such a policy. Only when the 
course is well established is the stimulus 


The 


of competition to be sacrificed. 


aspirants will undertake extr: 
tive drills in the quest after 
Company signalmen can be appoint 
the 


there is an available region 


basis of work done out 


ing, parties can be taken out 


stimulus in good leading starts such 


things. As long as the private in the 
ranks realizes that his initiative is en 
couraged and 


not curbed, much is 


poss ible 


7. Chance 
comparatively rare, 
than might be expected \ 
Saturday and Sunda 
the word of wisdom is t epare things 


} 


in advance, explain, and make the most 


of every opportunity. The reader of 
General Morrison’s “Training Infantry” 
will know how much of 

and subsidiary features « 

trated doses. The theoreti 

tion should alwavs coordinate 
with and reinforce the practical ; 
“Stack Arms” from 
Drill Regulations before it is execut 


absurd to teach 


wiin 


‘ Put ’ +h, ¢ 4 | 1 

not soar into the empyrean of strategy, 
though the way thither may be indicated 
for the aspiring. It should not deal at 
stood subcon- 


them It 


length with matters unde 
sciously from the doing of 
1 


should be informal rather than forma 


Summary.—The instructor should 
have youth, freshness, and the ability t 
learn quickly wherewith to work. Thes 


are trump cards if played aright 














Searching Reverse Slopes 


By 2d Lieutenant MacCormac Snow, Infantry 


O SEARCH a reverse slope it is 
necessary to find a gun position 
far enough away that the angle 

of fall will be somewhat greater than 
the grade of the slope. To figure how 
far away to place the gun is the first 
problem. 

The British use for this purpose their 
“Table VII.” 


could be prepared for our ammunition, 


ingenious A similar table 


but would not be in line with our slide 
rule system of figuring machine-gun fir- 
ing data. it has been inti- 
mated by English officers that “Table 


VII” is better in theory than in ser ice. 


Moreover, 


QUADRANT ANGLE OF ELEVATION METHOD 


This system, in use, we believe, by 
many English officers, is simple, but de 
mands experience to be used as a time- 
saver. It is as follows: 

(a) Select provisional gun position 
map by lgment 

(b) Take quadrant angles of eleva- 
tion to crest and bottom of reverse slope. 

(c) If latter is greater, the position 
is suitable 

(d) If not, select another position 
and repeat. 

(e) When good position is found, lay 
on crest by any means and search 
slightly. 

For an American officer newly ar- 
rived on the war zone it would probably 
be quicker to make full use of the Hitt- 
Brown fire control rule in something like 


the following manner: 


QUADRANT ANGLE OF FALL METHOD 


(a) From map find grade of reverse 
slope. 
320 


(b) Find range at which angle of fall 
is greater by 30 to 60 mils (British say 
100 to 200 minutes) than the grade of 
slope. 

(c) On map find provisional gun po- 
sition at range thus ascertained 

(d) Take angle of site to crest of re 
verse slope 

(e) Find 


tween angle of 


algebraic difference be- 
fall and angle of site, 
which may be called the quadrant angle 
of fall. 

(f) If this is greater than grade of 
slope by 30 to 60 mils to allow for local 
irregularities of ground, the position is 
suitable. 

(g) It not, try another at higher alt 
tude or greater range. 

(h) When good position is found, lay 
search 


on crest by and 


slightly 


any means 

It is substantially this method that 
forms the basis of the British “Table 
VII.” Used in conjunction with the 
“Quadrant Angle of Elevation Method,” 
it allows play for judgment and offers 
sufficient mathematical check. 

Before coming to further discussion 
it will do no harm to touch upon a short 
cut of some importance. 


FINDING ANGLES OF FALL 


This becomes simple with the fire 
control rule when the relation between 
the angle of departure and the angle of 
fall for any range is considered. A 
study of the “Table of Fire for U. S. 
Rifle, Cal. .30, Model of 1903, Model of 
1905 Sight and 1906 Ammunition,” 
found on pages 64 and 65 of Ordnance 
Pamphlet No. 1923, shows that in gen- 





eral the angle of fall is about twice as 
great as the angle of departure. The 
exact figures are as follows: 


Factor of Relation Between Angle of Fall 
and Angle of Departure 

Range, 

Yards. Exact Rough 
1000 2 
1100 921. 2 
1200 : 
1300 
1400 
1500 
1600 
1700 
1800 
1900 
2000 
2100 
2200 
2300 
2400 
2500 
2600 
2700 
2800 
2900 
3000 


It will be seen from this table that for 
1,200 yards the of fall is 1.9641 
tines as great as the angle 

r, roughly, twice as great. 

The rough factor is accurate enough 
for all purposes herein involved. It is 
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1 _ one see 
le of departure, 


as follows: 


1000 to 2000 
2100 to 2500 ] 
2600 to 3000 2 


To find the angle of fall for any range 
within these limits, take the angle of de- 
parture from the fire control rule and 
multiply by the proper factor. To find 
the range which will produce a desired 
angle of fall, divide the angle of fall by 
the factor. The result is the angle of 
departure of the range desired, from 
which the range can be readily found on 
the rule. The factors to be used with 
different angles of fall are as follows: 


28 to 112 mils divide by 2 
112 to 190 mils divide by 2.1 
190 to 308 mils divide by 22 
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If the factor 2 is used in all cases, the 
error will be small and will be on the 


“a 1) > 91 9 safer angle 
range and a safer angl 


la greater 


of fall. 


A PROBLEM 


A map before the writer shows a re 
Che altitude 
of the crest is 295 feet; that of the bot 
tom is 274 feet. 
feet, or 7 yards 


verse slope 92 yards long 


The total drop is 21 
The grade is 7 : 92, 
r 80 mils. Ts 
this slope, a range must be used which 
produces an angle of fall of not less than 
130 mils ; 130 mils divided by 2.1 equals 


$: 100, 8 per cent search 


62 mils, which is the angle of departure 
for a range of 2,100 yards. At this dis 
tance from the crest is a possible gu 
position. The 
angle of site from here to the crest is 


—2 mils. 


creased by this amount because that an 


Its altitude is 307 feet. 


The angle of fall must be in 


gle has its relation to the line of site, 
while the grade of the slope, with whic! 
it is to be compared, bears relation to 
the horizontal. 


fall is 132 mils 


The quadrant angle of 

Bullets fired over th 
crest will sweep the slope at an angle of 
52 mils. 

By way of check, the quadrant angles 
of elevation from the point selected to 
the crest and bottom are found to be, 
+6014 1 641 


The latter being the greater, the 


respectively, mils and 
mils 
slope can be reached from the point 

If further check is desired, the crest 
may be treated as a mask and the bottom 
as the target. 
the 75 per cent zone can clear the crest 
and hit the bottom. 

Recourse to “Table VII” shows that 
the British would fire on this slope at 


about 1,850 yards 


Practically the whole of 














Alien Citizenship and the Draft 


ROM time to time inquiries are 


received as to what constitutes 


r 


They are interested not only in the di- 


the basis of American citizenship. 


versity of circumstances under which a 
person may be an American when one 
might expect him to retain a foreign 
nationality, but also in the question how 
we can legitimately force to fight in our 
Army a multitude of friendly or neutral 
aliens whose governments might seem 


naturally to resent such interference 
with the liberty of their citizens. 


and 


utory development of the broad consti- 


rH $4 


a) in the interpretation stat- 
tutional provision, that persons born in 
the United States are American citizens, 
we meet certain border-line cases, illus- 
trations of which will be useful. A man 
born in the United States of alien par- 
ents, for example, is a citizen of the 
United States. This, of course, does not 
prevent the fact that he may also be re- 
garded in some other country as a citi- 
If, for 


nan, the 


zen or subject of that country. 
example, his father was a Ger 
German government would probably re- 
gard him as a German subject, who 
would have to perform military service, 
and in peace times a passport issued to 
him in America would have been recog 
nized as valid everywhere except in 
Germany. A man born abroad of 
American parents is a citizen of the 
United States if his father has ever re- 
sided in the United States (which, of 
course, is usually the case). Conversely, 
a man born abroad of alien parents and 
coming to this country as an infant is 
not a citizen, although he may be made 
one by the naturalization of his parents 


during his infancy. 


$22 


(6) On the broader question of what 
persons can be compelled to fight for the 
United States, it is well to remember 
that there are two fundamental schools 
of thought on which the law of modern 
countries is founded—one school which 
regards nationality as underlying the 
jurisdiction of courts and sovereigns, 
and the other which regards domicile as 
the underlying factor. In our constitu- 
tional law, derived from the early Eng- 
lish views, domicile determines many 
questions which in the law of European 
countries are determined by nationality. 
Citizenship is, therefore, from our point 
of view, not the only test of whether a 
man can be compelled to fight for Amer- 
ica. Weask, rather: Does he live here, 
and is he in consequence getting the pro- 
tection of the country? Domicile is sim- 
ply the state of being permanently resi- 
dent in a country, or of being resident in 
a country for an indeterminate period, 
without the intention of returning to 
some other country from which one has 
come ; and most aliens who have come to 
America are domiciled here. A person 
domiciled in a country is protected by 
the country, and his duty is, in turn, to 
help protect the country. 

(c) Such are the views under which 
we have drafted into our Army many 
aliens. There are certain qualifications 
which have now to be noted. It is our 
duty to recognize that from the point of 
view of international law three classes 
of aliens must be exempt from military 
service : 

1. Alien enemies. 

2. Citizens of countries with which 
we have treaties exempting their citi 
zens. 
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3. Aliens whose residence is tem- serve, by express treaty, unless 


i 
porary, t. e., who are not domiciled here. enlist in their own forces 
In any of these three classifications home. (Bulletin No 


: Wu 





the alien may nevertheless waive his ex- 5. The d 


emption, which is, therefore, simply a become a citizen, though 
right for his own self-protection, and make a persona citizen 
not a larger national right of his sov- a citizen, is excellent evid 
ereign state, which could not be waived properly to be consider 
without the consent of that state the country. 

(d) These being the three general Draft Law was based uy 
qualifications, let us, for the sake of of all male citizens « 
completeness, restate them with the ad- alien enemies 
dition of some less important ones, and who 
at the same time consider the effect of 
the Selective Draft Act of May 18,1917 with a | : 

(Public, No. 12, 65th Congress), as declarant shall be 1 
amended by the Army Appropriation to service upon withdt 
Act of July 9, 1918 (Public, No. 193, tion of intention, whic! 
65th Congress, Chapter XII). shall then bar him forever 

1. An alien in the diplomatic service ing a citizen 
is exempt, for theoretically he is not in 6. All this can a 
the country at all. (as in the British and Ca 

2. An alien enemy cannot be com mentioned under “4’’) 
pelled to serve, for otherwise he would ties with ten countries governin 
be compelled to fight against his own liability t 


country. But he can waive his exemp- f their citizen Argen 


tion, and, in fact, there are many alien Honduras, Italy 


enemies in the service today. 
3. An alli 
who is sim 
try cannot be 
otherwise commercial i 
be clogged and a person might be con 


+ 


as 
pelled to ai 


' 1 
| 
i 


the ambitions of a country 
of which he is a stranger. But such a 
transitory alien friend can waive his 
exemption, or it may be taken from him 
by treaty. 

4. An alien friend 
can be compelled to serve, for 
he would receive the ben 
country’s existence and 
without sharing its burden 


Canadian alien friends, from 2 é tory.” That expres 
years of age, are now compelled to Conference is sufficient p: 
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the absence of treaties, general interna- 
tional law recognizes aliens as liable to 
some military service. 

In the present war the United States 
has worked out certain general rules for 
drafting aliens who do not claim exemp- 
tion. In the case of error it then re 
for the diplomatic representa- 
tives of the countries affected, working 
through the State Department, to obtain 
from the War Department the libera- 
their citizens. Nor has the 
United States failed to recognize in 
other nations the same rights which it 
Thus, in 1868, Mr. Se- 
ward, Secretary of State, wrote: “This 


mains 


tion of 


claims itself. 


Government is not disposed to draw in 
question the right of a nation, in cases 
of extreme necessity, to enroll in its 
military forces all persons within its 
territories, whether citizens or domiciled 
foreigners.” 
Mr. Fish, Secretary of State, wrote: 


And the following year 


“This Government, though waiving the 
exercise of the right to require military 
service, has never surrendered that right 
and cannot object if other governments 
insist upon it.” 

(f) To avoid obscurity in discussing 


Alien Citizenship and the Draft 








alien citizenship and the draft, it is es- 
sential to make clear distinctions. There 
is a distinction between an alien who 
occupies a diplomatic position and an 
alien who is simply a private citizen; a 
distinction between an alien enemy and 
an alien friend; between an alien who 
is merely passing through the country 
and an alien who makes the country his 
home ; between an alien who is covered 
by the provisions of a treaty and an 
alien who relies wholly upon the gen 
sral doctrines of international law ; and 
international law as it 
once and international law as it is now. 
Finally, there is a distinction between 
policy on the one hand and law on the 


between was 


other. 

We cannot say that these questions 
are always simple, or that army officers 
should try to make themselves authori 
ties upon the intricacies of international 
law. But neither is the war simple— 
and the more background of mental un- 
derstanding of the reason of things that 
one can bring to bear upon its individual 
problems, the greater will be the result 
for the putting into action of an effective 
fighting force. 


D 





Democracy and Military Service 
By Colonel John R. M. Taylor, U. S. Army 


T IS not in the least probable that 
armies will be abolished at the end 
of the present war. There have 

been so many wars during the long life 

of this world, each more improbable, 
more hateful than the one before, and 
at the close of every one of them some 
form of organized military force has 
existence with 


remained in govern- 


ments and rulers preparing for the 
next campaign. 

This does not in the least mean that 
any of the armies which are fighting in 
Europe will come out of the war in 
organization, in equipment, or, what is 
more important, in spirit, what they 
were in 1914. The 
far and fast in the past three years, and 
in preparing to conquer Germany all 
of the allies have found it necessary to 


world has moved 


adopt not merely her guns, but much 
of her conception of the state. 

Coliectivism has been opposed to in- 
dividualism, and collectivism has, for 
the time being, won; while the time 
being, whether we like it or not, may 
well last at least as long as the present 
generation. 

This year has seen the volunteer sys- 
tem in the United States yield to the 
system of selective draft. Looking 
into the future over the armies we are 
now raising there are many of us who 
believe, and the number grows daily, 
that the system of selective draft will 
be succeeded by the system of universal 
training and preparation for service 
against the time when war comes; for 
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from some quarter, at some time 
it will again. Next time we may 


find that we 


have allies to hold ou 


enemy while we go into training to 
tack him. 

Of course there are those amo 
who regret the passage of the volun 
teers. I rather do myself, for I an 
old 


fond of fashioned and useless 


things. Yet at the beginning of winter 
I buy a ton or two of coal, and when 
the furnace is once started put in a few 
the fire de- 


shovelfuls at a time, as 


mands. This is like a nation going to 
war with a force trained and ready in 
advance. A man who believes in the 
volunteer system, if in the least con- 
sistent, would fill his furnace with all 
his light the and 
empty cellar go to bed in the expectation 
that it would last out the cold weather 

The United States is not the only 
country which by progressive steps has 


coal, fire with an 


approached the conception of its army 
as being the nation itself trained an 
1831 the 


army was exclusively professional. It 


inured to arms. In Frencl 
was composed of professional office: 

of noncommissioned officers, the great 
majority of whom were reenlisted men 
and of conscripts drawn by lot wh 
served for eight years and as a rule out 
side of their districts of 
The army was small, it was mad 
up of unmarried men, or at least 
of men for whose marriage no pro- 
vision was made; it had its privileges 
and its customs, and it lived, so to 


origin 
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The 
f arms was really a trade, re- 


ik, on the edge of French life. 


spected, it is true, by the middle class 
which controlled the state, but a trade 
of which that class knew n thing. On 
the edge of the army existed the Na 
Guard, an unreliable protector 
of public order. It 
ously only by itself. 
This fulfilled the needs of 
France beginning of the 
During the existence 


tional 
was taken seri- 
army 
until the 
Second Empire. 
of the Empire the army remained es- 
sentially a professional one, composed 
as it was of conscripts assigned to 
regiments without any connection with 
their place of origin, of a professional 
cadre and of negligible reserves. To- 
ward the close of the Franco-Prussian 
war the troops raised by Gambetta, 
hastily gotten together and badly trained 
as they were, were still a return to the 
the French Revolution 
with its enrollment of the people for a 


traditions of 


national army. 

The Third Republic, while it main- 
tained the necessary professional cadres, 
decreed universal and obligatory serv- 
ice; called to the colors all citizens fit 
to fight; equalized by a succession of 
laws the obligation to conscription; or- 
ganized reserves, and in short created 
an army profoundly national in its re- 
and its 


cruitment, its organization 


spirit. The present war is being fought 
by the French people in arms. 

It is not being fought by the same 
army which mobilized in 1914. It is 
not a question of casualties. Certain 
basic conceptions of war have gone un- 
der with the tactics of three years ago, 
and against the smoke of bursting shells 
along the French front we see not 
merely the future army of France but 
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the prototype of the future armies of 
the world. 

In 1910, L’Armee Nouvelle, by the 
great socialist leader, Jean Juares, ap- 
peared. Many men in France who 
then held that the ideas put forth in it 
were unpractical now believe that the 
book is illumined by the prescience of 
genius. To Juares the nation in arm: 
represented the system best calculated 
to realize national defense in its su- 
preme and fullest form. At the same 
time he looked upon it as the only mili- 
tary country 
which wishes to gain nothing by ag- 


. 


system possible for a 
gression, but which is resolved to de- 
fend itself to the death against any at- 
tack. Before considering it it is well 
to first try to see how his conclusions 
have any application to the United 
States. 

To begin, what is the army and navy 
of the United States for? It 
only a fair question; it is an essential 
question, for upon the answer to it de 
pend the organization, the training, the 
preparation for war of the people of 
the United States. The answer cannot 
be given by any group of army o1 
navy officers under whatever title as- 
sembled. It can be given only by the 
Government acting in accordance with 
the considered will of the people of the 
United States ; and yet the question has 
never been put into this form in our 
country. Its answer involves issues of 
national policy which are not exclu- 
sively military, for the military develop- 
ment can only be based upon the na- 
tional policy. The people of the 


is not 


United States must tell the General 
Staff of the Army and the General 
Board of the Navy what they want the 
army and navy to do, what are the 
purposes for which they wish to usc 
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an army and navy. As it is we talk 
of the “army” and “navy” as we might 
talk of “shooting” without determining 
whether we are to shoot quail or ele- 
phants. 

What are the army and the navy of 
the United States for? Are they pri- 
marily to defend the territorial integ- 
rity of the United States; are they 
primarily to defend the Monroe Doc- 
trine, which would require prepara- 
tions for the despatch of very large ex- 
peditionary forces; are they primarily 
to invade Canada, which would require 
a different organization from that 
which would prevent the Canadians 
from invading us? Are we to reckon 
upon participation in future European 
wars, or are we to consider our partici- 
pation in this one as probably an iso- 
lated phenomenon in our history, not 
to be foreseen again, and therefore not 
to be planned for? It is true that a 
force prepared primarily for one of 
these objects could be used for second- 
ary purposes,—small expeditions, for 
example,—but if any lesson has been 
taught by the industrial organization of 
the world in which we live, it is that 
men who can do anything can do noth- 
ing really very well. 

The Germans, who do not leave the 
planning of war to amateurs, have laid 
down a rule which, although it has 
everywhere been adopted in the draw- 
ing up of orders for military opera- 
tions, has nowhere, except perhaps in 
Germany, been applied to the solving 
of the national problems upon which 
peace and war depend. The rule is 
that you first make an estimate of the 
situation and then come to a decision, 

It seems extremely simple. In a 
democratic country it would appear ob- 


vious that the official estimate of the 


situation and the decision based on that 
estimate should be available to every 
man whose life and the security of 
whose possessions may be dependent 
upon a correct solution based upon the 
factors which make up the estimate of 
the situation. Yet how many men in 
England knew in July, 1914, that the 
Government had pledged itself to send 
an expeditionary force to the continent 
to support France? 

The conception of a nation in arms 
can be developed by the formation of 
a first line of maneuvering armies com- 
posed of men who are young enough 
to march and fight backed up by mili- 
tary and industrial reserves engaged in 
their support and supply, or by the for- 
mation of a first line composed of all 
persons whom it is intended to employ 
in the use of arms, including those who 
can fire even if they cannot be reck- 
oned upon for severe marches. 

The first is an offensive conception, 
The first 
is based upon the idea of fighting the 


the second a defensive one. 


decisive battles in the enemy’s country 
The second upon the idea of merely 
keeping him out of yours, and it would 
seem to offer an opportunity for the 
fullest employment of the mechanical 
devices which appear now to be turn- 
ing the conduct of defensive warfare 
into a form of engineering on a vast 
and complicated scale. There is an old 
maxim that the offensive is the best de 
fense, but is it true? 

If the primary purposes of the army 
and navy of the United States are to 
repel invasion and to maintain the ter- 
ritorial integrity of the country, would 
it not be well so to plan, so to train and 
so to equip its armed forces that, on a 
large scale at least, they would be able 
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to do that and that alone? Juares asked 
this question. 

We can now consider what he meant 
by his “New Army” for France: 

1. That, disarmament being outside 
practical politics for the present, all 
countries must be adequately defended, 
for which purpose the only just and ef- 
ficient system is that of the nation in 


arms. He says: 


So long as we have any army at all, it 
would be a crime against France and 
against the army itself to separate the 
army from the nation... It is the 
workmen, the Socialists, who demand 
that military service shall be universal. 

2. The final effect of such a national 
army will be, not to militarize the de- 
mocracy, but to democratize the mili- 
tary system. 

3. Since modern inventions give 
such an enormous advantage to the de- 
fensive, a great nation 


may ensure 


peace by foresight and self-control. 
By adopting a consistently defensive 
policy both in diplomacy and war it 
may aim so carefully as to secure a real 
balance of forces. A thus 
armed would have been far less tempted 
to follow adventure 
than the France of 1913; and on the 
other hand, 


France 
any policy of 


far better prepared for 
such a defensive campaign as we are 
now seeing. 

4. With such a nation in arms, with 
such a defensive policy and strategy, a 
country can always bring its older men 
into the field simultaneously with the 
younger; for the married men, though 
less useful for an aggressive campaign, 
are even better than the younger men 
for home defense. It has been stated 
that France, if she had been prepared 
after the prescriptions of Juares, would 
have faced the German invasion with 
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700,000 men more than she actually 
had in August, 1914, and military 
writers there have already emphasized 
the supreme importance of this one 
consideration. 


Juarez in 1907 in a speech summed 
up his ideas: 

All this time, French and interna- 
tional Socialism has been studying how 
to defend national liberties by methods 
suitable to free people; let us have no 
more professional armies, caste-armies, 
officers chosen from the “classes” and 
educated apart from their fellow-citi- 
zens ; let us have the people themselves, 
the nation in arms, organized into their 
own local units and choosing their offi- 
cers; let these officers themselves be 
scientifically educated, democratic, and 
not separated from modern life. There 
—until the time is ripe for general dis- 
armament—there is the form of mili- 
tary service which the /nternationale 
prescribes; a form that will safeguard 
national independence against all ex- 
ternal aggression, while, at home, it 
prevents class-aggression, or class- 
domination over an enslaved people. 
Here you have, in clear and plain form, 
the socialist doctrine on this national 
question. 


In 1910 he introduced in the French 
Parliament a bill in which he embodied 
his ideas of a French army of the peo- 
ple trained and organized to defend 
France and not to invade Germany. 
These ideas are worth consideration in 
the United States at a ‘ime when the 
nation as never before is considering 
the problem of national defense. 

He proposed a military system based 
on that of Switzerland. All boys above 


the age of thirteen, whether at school 
or not, were to belong to cadet corps 


organized by the state, and while so be- 
longing were to receive from official 
instructors training in drill, gymmnas- 
tics and rifle shooting for one day a 
month. Every man on reaching the age 





of twenty was to pass through a course 
of six months training preferably in 
camps. At the conclusion of this course 
they would take their places in the same 
territorial units in which they had re- 
ceived training during their boyhood. 

He solved the important question of 
providing training cadres for the enor- 
mous numbers undergoing instruction in 
a short service army by a compromise 
between the French system which pro- 
vides professional officers for nearly the 
whole army and the Swiss system which 
maintains only 240 professional officers 
whose functions are chiefly those of 
inspectors and teachers. 

Jaures provided his officers by the 
application of an interesting system 
based upon three principles: (1) that 


no one has the right to refuse to be an 
officer; (2) that all rise from the ranks 
and (3) that each step in promotion 
depends upon the attainment of a higher 


standard of military competence and 
technical knowledge preceded in every 
case by a special course of training. He 
aimed at providing a total of 50,000 
officers for the nation in arms in place 
of the 31,000 under the then existing 
French system. He proposed that one- 
third of his officers should be profes- 
sionals; another third should be civil- 
ians who had attained a fairly high 
standard of military education based 
upon a broad general culture, while his 
third class was to consist of noncom- 
missioned officers promoted for merit 
to “civil” officers like those of the sec- 
ond class. He thus proposed to turn 
to account, for the purposes of com- 
mand, the whole of the intellectual, sci- 
entific and moral resources of France. 

He had, however, no patience with 
those who would insist upon a common 
origin for all officers, and who to se- 
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cure this would reduce to a minimum 
the required educational qualifications 
and intellectual standards. Such an 
idea seemed suicidal and destructive of 
all hope of obtaining for his new demo- 
cratic army the best and most highly 
cultured minds which are so essentially 
needed in the men to whose hands the 
defense of a nation is entrusted 
To secure these officers he urged the 
abolition of the French cadet colleges 
All higher military studies should be 
carried on at the universities where the 
future officer would work side by side 
with the students of other professions. 
Military science is an essential part 
of the system of human knowledge . 
why should we maintain any remnant 
of separation or of caste spirit between 
the living nation and the army? Why 
deprive the future officers of that richer 
life which they would find at the uni 
versity, in the free exchange of ideas, 
in the sharing of studies and researches 
with other students, in a wider and 
more varied companionship? And why 
deprive the university of that fresh in 
tellectual and moral life which would 
be brought into it by young men whose 
business it is to study national defense? 
In reading this it should be remem- 
bered that in France the 
are under the control of the state. 
Juares continued that it was neces- 
sary to render the army democratic and 
ensure that the officers represented all 
classes. It may be safely said that in 
the United States the graduates of 
West Point and Annapolis do, for their 
education is paid for by the state. It 
is not so in France in the cadet schools, 
and in place of the state paying for the 
education of future officers Juares pro- 
posed that the trade unions should 
choose boys from the primary schools 
and send them on to the universities 
These young men in being trained as 


universities 
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officers would not leave the great work- 
ing class from which they sprung. 

When they come back to command 
troops in their own district they will 
then find themselves side by side with 
the labor societies which have been (so 
to speak) their guardians and adopted 
fathers. Then the powerful organiza- 
tion of the workers, which has the 
whole future before it, will be repre- 
sented by picked officers even to the 
highest commands. 

This course of training would be 
four years after the recruit school of 
six months. The combined contribu- 
tions of labor societies and the Govern- 
ment would not only the 
ordinary expenses of the students but 
private scholarships and prizes for those 
who distinguished themselves in this 
picked contingent. Thus the new offi- 
cers in touch with the universities and 
with the whole practical life of the 
nation would see the national defense 
in its true perspective. He thought 
that nothing short of this wide outlook 
would enable them to grasp the main 
problems in military as well as civil 
life. “How can these vast masses of 
men with which modern democracies 
deal be so organized as to work to- 
gether with the maximum of coopera- 
tion and the minimum of friction?” 
Juares thought that by this method of 
education France would be able to en- 
dow thousands of officers with the most 
special and highest culture without al- 
lowing these picked men to become an 
oligarchy. He thought that then no 
artificial means for spreading the spirit 
of democracy and of progress through- 
out the French army would be neces- 
sary. Then there would be no excuse 
under the pretext of “community of 
origin” for lowering the intellectual 
level of the officers who in fact will 


defray 


need all the more intelligence and learn- 
ing in proportion as they have to con- 
trol and wield vaster and more com- 
plicated masses of men. 

He thought that it was idle to meet 
his plan with a vague cry of “mili- 
tarism.” 


The workmen and socialists reproach 
the army with being a tool in the hands 
of the bourgeoisie, an instrument of re- 
pression at home and of adventure 
abroad. And in actual fact it is only 
an instrument. The army has no force 
of its own, no will of its own, no policy 
of its own. It is, at least in France, 
the servant of the civil authority. 
Therefore military institutions are tools 
which a democracy can wield; and if 
the proletariat interferes to transform 
the army—if in the army thus trans- 
formed it takes an active part—then it 
runs no risk of being caught in a ma- 
chine stronger than itself which would 
distort its will. Therefore let not la- 
bor fear to strive for a really national 
and popular army, instead of our pres- 
ent army with its half-national and 
democratic, half-processional and oli- 
garchic character. Let it strive for an 
army which cannot be turned against 
the rights of the working classes and 
their wish for peace. 


His plan for putting his general 
scheme in practice may best be under- 
stood by the extracts from his bill of 
1910 which follows: 

1. All able-bodied citizens from 20 
to 45 are available for the national de- 
fense. From 20 to 34 they are in the 
first line until 40 in the reserve. Until 
45 in the Territorial Army. 

2. The citizens of the active army 
will be organized into divisions corre- 
sponding to their recruiting districts. 
Each will be composed of all arms. 

3. Recruiting will be done in districts 
whose limits may be slightly extended 
for the special arms. 
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4. The education of the army will 
be carried out in three stages—prepara- 
tory, youths and boys, recruit school, 
and periodical subsequent trainings. 

5. Preparatory, for boys from 10 to 
20. This will be something more than 
a mere anticipation of military train- 
ing. It will be an education in bodily 
health and activity. It will be directed 
and controlled by the officers of the 
units to which the boys will be drafted, 
by the masters of public and private 
schools and by a Council of Promotion 
of thirty members, which will be elected 
in the regimental district by universal 
suffrage, and shall comprise represen- 
tatives of all arms. 

6. Recruit School. Youths of 20 will 
be called for six months to the nearest 
garrison town to learn their duties in 
the company, squadron or battery. The 
time for this will be so chosen as to 
permit drill and maneuvers in the open 
air and on the ground. 

7. After Training. In the thirteen 
years of active service which they have 
still to give, these soldiers will be called 
out eight times for exercises and ma- 
neuvers which will be alternately small 
maneuvers lasting ten days and cover- 
ing a fairly narrow radius, and twenty- 
Each 
soldier will keep his equipment and uni- 
form at home and will be responsible 
for them. Arms will be held under the 
charge of the civil and military author- 
ities of the chief towns of the recruit- 
ing district. 

8. Promotion. The officers, commis- 
sioned and noncommissioned, will be 
divided into two classes, professional 
and civil. The only professional non- 
commissioned officers will be the in- 
structors in the recruit school. After 
three months of the recruit school the 


one days for grand maneuvers. 


most promising recruits will have non- 
commissioned officers froin 
among The will be 
made by the instructors and the mem- 
bers of a Council of Promotion elected 
by universal sufirage and the corps 


chosen 


them. selection 


commander with representative officers 
of different ranks. 
cline such an appointment. 


No recruit may de- 
The men 
thus chosen will be sent for a further 
three months’ training at a noncom- 
missioned officers’ school, after which 
they will be appointed to their own or 
a neighboring unit. 

9. One-third of the commissioned 
officers shall be professional soldiers. 
Labor organizations of all kinds are 
authorized to contribute toward the ex- 
penses of such sons of their own mem- 
bers as have passed the necessary ex- 
amination and can stand for promotion 
to the rank of officer. Students who 
have gone through the six months’ re- 
cruit school shall be admitted by compe 
tition to the sections of military studies 
to be created in the six most important 
universities of France. These studies 
shall last four years and although spe 
cialized for the different branches of 
the service will be carried on as far as 
Be- 


fore each promotion they will take a 


possible with the other students. 


special preparatory course of at last 
twenty days at the university which 
shall prescribe the subjects for study 
The duty of these professional off 
cers shall be to assist the teachers and 
delegates of the Council of Promotion 
in the preparatory training for the 
youth and to 
civilian officers. The professional of- 
ficers shall be admitted by competition 
to a higher military school where they 
can prepare for further promotion and 
for Staff. 


help in training the 


the General This higher 
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coordinate the 
universities and will 


military school will 


teaching in the 
control it. 

10. Two-thirds of the officers will be 
civilians chosen from among the civilian 
sergeants and attached to their terri- 
torial unit or to a neighboring one. 
Certificates of proficiency in military 
studies may be given by a university. 
No man may receive a diploma as doc- 
tor, lawyer, engineer or teacher unless 
he has received a certificate of military 
study. 

11. Promotion. It will be partly by 
Half the 
commissions given to civilian officers 
will go to those who have earned their 
military study. The 
other half of the lieutenancies will be 


seniority, partly by selection. 


certificates of 


left open for the promotion of sergeants 
by merit. The higher ranks will also 
be open to the promotion of such ser- 
geants but in a diminishing proportion. 

12. Commissions shall be given in 
accordance with lists drawn up by 
regimental committees and divisional 
committees composed of colonels, of 
representatives of the regimental off- 
cers and of delegates of the Council of 
Promotion chosen by universal suf- 
frage. 

13. Officers beyond the age of 34 
may, at their own request, be retained 
If necessary they 
may be assigned by proper authority to 
command Reserve Territorial units. 

14. The Reserve units will be formed 
of men from 34 to 40 who have served 
in the neighboring active units. The 
Territorial units will be formed in a 
similar manner. These Reserve Terri- 
torial units will be officered partly by 
retired officers from the active army 
and partly by sergeants from it pro- 
moted to higher rank for the purpose. 


in the active army. 
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15. The Minister of War will aim 
at utilizing the whole active army as a 
first line army and will keep this object 
constantly in view in all plans drawn 
up in preparation for war. 

16. The army thus constituted has 
but one single object—to protect the 
soil of France against all aggression. 

He continued in his bill by stating that 
all war which was not manifestly de- 
fensive was criminal, and that it should 
be proclaimed that any French govern- 
ment which entered into war without 
first loyally proposing arbitration should 
be held guilty of treason. 

Probably the part of his plan which 
departs the farthest from military pre- 
cedents is the Council of Promotion 
prescribed in his bill. Juares provided 
that— 


In each regimental district, thirty 
citizens shall be chosen by universal 
suffrage. Half of this body shall be re- 
elected every four years; each member 
shall therefore sit for four years and 
will be eligible for re-election. To 
guard against party spirit as much as 
possible the election will go by propor- 
tional representation .. . Each of these 
Regimental Councils shall send three 
representatives to the greater Divisional 
Council, in which each branch of the 
army will be represented by a similar 
choice of representatives. 

This Regimental Council of Promo- 
tion would supervise the training of the 
youth in its district, and choose the 
candidates for promotion to the rank 
of noncommissioned officers. When 
these had finished their three months’ 
candidate training, then a jury “will 
decide whether each has earned his 
certificate ; this body will be composed in 
equal proportions of instructors, rep- 
resentatives of the Council of Promo- 
tion, and of representatives of the regi- 
mental officers.” Their certificate would 








not of itself confer promotion; it would 
only confer the right of attending for 
three months the 
officers’ school. 
The commissioned officers will be re- 
cruited from three sources. One-third 
or a quarter will be professionals 
trained at the university as already de- 
scribed. 


noncommissioned 


The remainder will be civil- 
ians earning their livelihood outside of 
the army and commanding only at the 
periodical maneuvers. 

The nation will grant none of the 
diplomas which permit the middle 
classes to exercise their different pro- 
fessions, except on condition that these 
future engineers, teachers, doctors, or 
lawyers undertake that share in na- 
tional defense which their culture per- 
mits them to take. 

When promotions concern more than 
a regiment another body would act 
This would be the Divisional Council 
of Promotion which would do on a 
large scale what the Regimental Coun- 
cil did on a small one. It, like the 
smaller council, was to consist of three 
elements, each with a single vote—the 
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elective citizen element, the officer elk 
ment the War 
This council was to arrange 
from regiment to regiment 
wider problems of promotion 


and Office element. 
transfers 
and the 
In pro- 
portion as officers advanced in rank, 
Juares felt that their promotion could 
be left more to the judgment of the 
War Office element. 

In such an article as this there is no 
need of going 
scheme, which 


into details of this 


was never officially 
adopted, but which in several respects 
is being approached by France unde: 
the stress of war. It is an interesting 
project for organizing a nation in arms 
to defend its own soil and for organiz- 
ing it in such a fashion that at no time 
can the army forget that it is in fact the 
nation. Juares said very truly: 


Remember that governments will be 
far less ready to dream of adventurous 
foreign policies, if the mobilization of 
army is the mobilization of the nation 
itself. 


Certainly in a nation so organized for 


war every citizen would be able to 


answer the question, “What are th: 


army and navy for? 


D 














‘Camp Gordon Plan” 
By Captain Edward R. Padgett, General Staff 


ROM out the pot of 


America’s admixture of races is 


melting 


being poured a new American, a 
soldier man who, wearing the khaki and 
covered with the dust of the parade 
ground, is stepping forth into the ranks, 
file upon file of him, to make the world 
safe for democracy, to tear the bloody 
hand of the Hun from the throat of 
civilization. 


He is the “non-English speaking 
soldier,” who, along with his American- 
born brothers, has been selected 


through the draft to drive the overseas 
barbarians back into their lair. 

And the wonder of it all is that but a 
scant three months ago it seemed that 
from this melting pot could be poured 
only a conglomerate mass of humanity 
confused by a babel of tongues and dis- 
figured by the all but shapeless mold 
into which it had been poured. 

Yet mold is molding 
smoothly, symmetrically. Soldier after 
soldier is being turned out fit and eager 
to fight for liberty under the Stars 
and Stripes, mindful of the traditions 
of his race and the land of his nativity 
and conscious of the principles for 
which he is fighting. 

And it has all been brought about by 
what is known in army circles as “the 
Camp Gordon plan.” Hereby hangs a 
twentieth century wonder story ; a story 
to make the pulse quicken in these days 
when every mite contributed toward 


now the 


the winning of this world war is an 
occasion for rejoicing; a story to glad- 
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den and reassure the anxious hearts of 
the foreign-born within our gates who 
have seen their sons taken by Uncle 
Sam and who in agony of soul have 
been wondering what he would do with 
them. 

Above all, it is the story of a welding 
of diverse nationalities into a composite 
American type such as the so-called 
“melting pot” failed to pour forth in 
time of peace. 

When the operations of the selective 
draft law began to turn its chosen men 
into the big army camps, hundreds and 
then thousands of foreign-born males 
who came within its scope were found 
Italians, 
Poles, Russians, Russian Jews, Lithua- 


in the long lines admitted. 


nians and Greeks marched side by side 
with the native-born sons of Amer- 
ica. Armenians, Albanians, Syrians, 
Czecho-Slovaks, Jugo-Slavs, Scandina- 
vians, Finns and even Turks answered 
And 
not more than one in a hundred of them 
knew the English language well enough 


to understand the instructions neces- 


this peremptory call to the colors. 


sary to make them first-class fighting 
men. 

Naturally, in the imperative haste of 
getting an army to France at the earli- 
est possible date, these men of stalwart 
frame, of flashing eye and sealed lips 
were pushed aside, separated from the 
English-speaking draftees and placed 
together, a conglomerate mass, in a 
single section of each camp in what 
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have since been designated as develop- 
ment battalions. 

And there, perforce, they were left 
to themselves for a while, not by choice 
of those in authority, but simply be- 
cause they presented a problem for 
which the answer could not be found 
They 
were not neglected; on the contrary, 
they were well housed, well fed, well 
taken care of. But they were not im- 
mediately subjected to the soldier-mak- 
ing process to which the American- 
born draftees were introduced. 

There were officers who could talk 
to some of them in their own tongue, 
but the officers were few, the tongues 
many, and the men themselves thou- 
sands upon thousands. What to do 
with them, how to train them, how 
even to make them understand the few 
simple rules that any body of men liv- 
ing together must observe for the sake 
of mere cleanliness and good health, 
were only a few of the salient points of 
the great problem faced by the military. 

Here, let us say, was an Italian offi- 
cer with some five hundred men under 
his command; he could make the Ital- 
ians understand his orders, but the 
remainder of the five hundred were 
perhaps of as many as forty-one differ- 
ent nationalities. And there, again, 
was a Polish officer who could speak 
with the Poles and Russians, but his 
instructions were worse than “Greek” 
to the Italians, the Syrians and the rest 
of the men in his command. And 
remember, army officers who speak 
even one of these strange European 
tongues were so few that they were 
absolutely lost in the vast hordes pour- 
ing into the camps. 

So for week after week these for- 
eign-bern draftees drifted along. They 


on the spur of the moment. 


grew 
sullen. Many of them already were 
trained soldiers, 


discontented, restless, resentful, 
who had served in the 
armies of their native lands and, more 
to the point, they had answered the call 


to the colors with enthusiasm because 


they saw in it a chance to fight not only 


the battles of their adopted country but 
likewise opportunity to avenge some of 
the wrongs perpetrated upon their own 
countrymen in the past by the unholy 
Hun, the treacherous 
“unspeakable Turk.” 
into 


Austrian and the 
They had come 
camp ready to fight, not to lie 
around and grow discontented and lazy 
as part of a badly disciplined rabble 

In their ranks were men who did not 
want to fight ; men who actually did not 
understand why they had been put into 
a military camp; men who were victims 
of pacifist and German propaganda; 
who 


men refused to be 


refused to don 


naturalized, 
a uniform, refused to 
even pick up a rifle and learn to drill 

Presently, race began to quarrel and 
bicker with race; old scores from the 
pages of history were dug up and re 
opened; and even within groups of 
men of the same race, factions, based 
upon politics or religion or upon some 
one of many points of difference the 
American mind simply cannot grasp, 
began to spring up and disrupt the scant 
harmony that did exist. 

The problem became imminently ter 
rible. 


Every effort was being made to 
solve it; and results were being obtained 
here and there, but not on the big scale 
necessary. The few officers equipped 
to handle portions of the mass worked 
day and night to bring some sort of 
order out of the chaos. But 
force of numbers neutralized 
valiant efforts. 

Then came to the fore two officers, 


sheer 


their 
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with a plan which they believed would 
solve the problem, a plan so simple 
that now it seems it should have been 
obvious, but then indeed a plan which 
possessed all the elements of novelty 
and uncertainty. 

This plan of theirs was to segregate, 
nationalities, the 
foreign-speaking could 
not understand commands, army orders 
and Instead 
of Poles, Russians, Italians and a dozen 
other races being jumbled, helter-skel- 
ter, into one battalion, they advised that 
the Poles should be formed into all- 
Polish companies and battalions; and 
so, too, with the Italians, the Russians, 
and the other races. 

A simple plan! Indeed yes, looking 
But not quite so simple as 
Its advantages 


their 
soldiers 


according to 
who 


regulations in English. 


backward! 
it seems, even now. 
were many; the obstacles to its execu- 
tion all but legion. For example, to 
officer an all-Italian company the offi- 
cers need be able to speak only Italian 
and English. But where were such offi- 
cers, trained and capable, to be found? 
And, obviously, to find such officers, 
trained and capable, for companies and 
battalions formed of every nationality 
present was an impossible task. So 
there must be some officers who knew 
not only one language in addition to 
English, but many, many dialects and, 
more than all else, knew the character- 
istics and idiosyncracies of the Jugo- 
Slavs, Czecho-Slovaks, Syrians, Arme- 
nians and other races. Where, again, 
could such men be found? They cer- 
tainly were not in the old U. S. Army. 

But the officers were not deterred by 
such They decided to go 
ahead, with the proper authorization, 
and let each day be sufficient unto itself. 

Camp Gordon, an infantry replace- 
ment camp near Atlanta, Georgia, was 


obstacles. 
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the place selected for the experiment 
on a big scale. There were some four 
thousand non-English-speaking soldiers 
there who were all but running around 
in circles. Indeed, many of them were 
openly indifferent, discouraged, discon- 
tented, rebellious. Not understanding 
English, many of them were confined to 
kitchen and police duty, working with 
pick and shovel. They were objects of 
ridicule for the English-speaking sol- 
diers who derived keen pleasure in call- 
ing them “Wops” and “Sheenies” and 
other terms of good-natured contempt. 
Few of them had been naturalized. 
Many who truly hated the Central 
Powers were being held as enemy 
aliens solely because, not being under- 
stood, they gave the impression of be- 
ing such. Others were out-and-out 
adherents of bolsheviki principles. 
Many were discontented because of 
their enforced isolation from spiritual 
and religious stimulus, believing that 
services at the Knights of Columbus 
huts were not Catholic because they 
were not Polish or Italian. Still 
others were real yellow dogs of the 
pacifist breed, and a large number were 
physically unfit for active duty and 
were cluttering up hospital facilities 
when they might have been transferred 
elsewhere or discharged from service. 
Into such a problem our officer sailed 
in two-fisted fashion with cooperation 
from Washington. And he conceived 
the amazing idea of handling this 
“army neglected and ignored” not en 
masse but individually! He did it, too. 
One by one the men were called before 
him and questioned. In several days 
he actually talked separately to 976 
men! He spoke to them in their own 
respective languages or in a combina- 
tion of dialects; at all events he made 
them understand, and he, in turn, 
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understood them! Thousands of com- 
plaints were noted, classified and either 
explained or adjusted. Each man was 
classified as to his nationality, loyalty, 
intellect, citizenship and fitness for mil- 
itary service. 

A little pen-picture of what in vari- 
ous diverse forms occurred during this 
gigantic process of individual examina- 
tion : 

The lieutenant, tall, fair-haired, boy- 
ish, despite his close-cropped mustache, 
slender, alert of eye and mien, is seated 
at a bench in one corner of a mess-hall. 
Ranged down the sides of the room are 
the men in line, some of them plainly 
fearful of what new ordeal they are to 
face, others sullenly belligerent, most 
of them stupidly resigned to whatever 
may come, 

It is the turn of a young Russian, let 
us say, at the head of the line, to step 
before the lieutenant. He makes no 


effort to salute in even imperfect fash- 
ion; he just stands and stares at his 
feet, at the floor, at the walls, anywhere 
except into the searching steel-blue eyes 
of the officer. 

“Your name?” says the lieutenant. 


He gives it—sullenly. He has re- 
fused to drill, to put on a uniform, to 
sign his naturalization papers. He is 
a pacifist. 

“You do not believe in fighting—in 
force? You are not willing to be a sol- 
dier?” asks the lieutenant. 

He does not. Never, never should 
physical force be used! He cannot 
bear even the thought of killing a man. 

“Ah! Never! You have a sister— 
yes? And she is still in Russia—yes? 
Suppose, my peaceful friend, you saw 
a German soldier rush upon her to 
assault her, what would you do? 
Would you use force, would you try to 
kill him even if you died yourself in 
the attempt?” 

The Russian, magnificent of body, 
steady of eye, breathes hard and, despite 
his apparent effort to the contrary, 
hangs his head. No! He would not 
use force; he would not kill the Ger- 
man brute. 


“What—would—you—do?” Slowly, 

word by word, with an interval between 
each of them, in a voice cold as steel, 
the lieutenant makes his inquiry. 
_ The man shifts his weight from one 
toot to the other. He fumbles with his 
hat; he tugs at his collar. Then he 
answers hesitatingly. He—he would 
try to reason with the Hun beast! He 
would endeavor to persuade him that 
he was doing a foul deed! 

“So!” The lieutenant has sprung to 
his feet, his eyes are ablaze with wrath 
and disgust, his arm is outstretched, 
accusing finger levelled in scorn at the 
miserable creature before him. “So! 
You would! Then you are nothing but 
a coward! A cowardly dog! You are 
afraid to fight! You are pretending all 
this just because you are afraid to face 
German bullets! Afraid to do your 
part in avenging the wrongs German 
soldiers have done to your native land 
—to other men’s sisters there! You 
dare not risk your own skin! You are 
not a man! You are just a coward! 
That is all that’s the matter with you!” 

The Russian now is transformed. 
He, too, is alive with wrath. His eyes 
also are ablaze with anger. “I am not! 
I am not a coward!” he shouts. “I 
want to fight! I would kill a man who 
treated my sister—hut—but And 
he breaks off, the tears streaming down 
his cheeks. 

“But what—my friend?” asks the 
lieutenant quietly. “Tell me. Tell me 
where you got this idea of being a paci 
fist. Who has been preaching it to 
you? Tell me what is troul ul 
I want to be your friend, to help you, 
but you must be a good soldier. You 
must obey my orders. You must be } 
man! Tell me!” 

And the man does. He really wants 
to fight. He was a soldier before hi 
came to this country. He hates the 
Hun. But he worried about his wife 
and child whom he left at home, in New 
York, maybe. What will become of 
them? Hehasn’theardfromthem. How 
will they live? Will they starve while 
he is at war? He has heard certain 
of his comrades talk about this thing 
called pacifism and conscientious ob- 
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jector, and they have told him that it 
will be the means of getting him out of 
the Army so he can return to his wife 
and child. 

Then the lieutenant smiles, encourag- 
ingly, confidently, and takes him by the 
elbow. 

“Listen, my friend,” he says. “That 
is because you do not know. Haven't 
you heard yet that And quickly, 
but in detail, he explains how Uncle 
Sam will care for his wife and child 
while he is at war, how a part of his 
monthly pay will be deducted and an 
equal amount added by the Govern- 
ment and the whole then sent to the 
good wife. He tells him all about the 
allowance and allotment plan, and about 
government insurance and the various 
other ways by which the wife and child 
will be helped along by civilian organi- 
zations. 

Result, another good soldier for 
Uncle Sam, satisfied, relieved of his 
worry, eager to serve. 

“Next!” cries the lieutenant. 





And so it goes. 

The above is but one instance. They 
are legion, as are the issues involved. 

Here a man is unruly because he 
doesn’t want to drill and pretends to be 
suffering with rheumatism. If real, his 
complaint is given careful treatment 
and he is not asked to drill until fit to 
do so. 

There another is unwilling solely be- 
cause he does not understand why he 
is to be made a soldier—actually does 
not know why we are at war. The 
officer explains it all to him, how he was 
fairly selected in the draft, how he 
will be well treated by Uncle Sam, how 
he now has an opportunity to prove 
himself worthy of his ancestors, to 
avenge the wrongs perpetrated upon 
them in the past, to play the part of an 
honored citizen of the new land of his 
adoption. The man goes out a better 
man than when he came in, and a will- 
ing soldier of the United States. 


In general, most of the objections to 
service are due to a lack of knowledge 
of the English language. Seventy-five 
per cent of the men, though in camps 
since last fall, had, up to a short while 
ago, neither learned English nor the 
rudiments of being a soldier. But their 
troubles and complaints dissolve almost 
as the proverbial morning mists once 
they have an opportunity to talk with 
an officer who can explain broad Amer- 
ican principles and answer their ques- 
tions. 

This classification at Camp Gordon 
resulted in the formation of three 
groups, as follows: 

1. Development Battalion, composed 
of physically fit men. 

2. Labor Battalion, comprising the 
really disloyal and enemy aliens. 

3. Non-combatant Service, composed 
of the physically unfit for overseas 
service but proficient in some trade. 

Straightway the physically fit were 
assigned to what was known as the 
Second Development Battalion and two 
companies were formed, one composed 
of Slavs (the majority of them Poles), 
and the other a company of pure- 
blooded Italians; each company aver- 
aged, including men and officers, 258 
in personnel. Three officers of Polish 
extraction and one of Russian were 
secured for the Slav company, so that 
the men might be instructed in their 
native tongues. One officer of Greek 
extraction was also obtained to handle 
the Greeks. 

The first week was devoted to lectur- 
ing on discipline and the Articles of 
War, and to preliminary military train- 
ing. Straightway 50 per cent of the 
discontent disappeared, and real enthu- 
siasm was evident. 

And presently, too, another factor 
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became apparent, a most desirable fac- 
tor. For example, said one of the sol- 
diers in the Slav company to one of the 
soldiers from the Italian company, 
“You Italians aren’t real soldiers; we 
are!” 

The Italian’s eyes narrowed to gim- 
let-points. “Sapristi! Is that so 
Well, you just watch us drill! You 
Slavs can’t even march!” 

And that started the ball rolling. 
Each company tried to out-drill the 
other. 

Result: both companies developed 
faster than the average American com- 
pany of recruits would develop nor- 
mally, and the infection spread through- 
out all the foreign-speaking soldiers in 
camp ! 

To depict every step in this vast de- 
velopment scheme, how other units were 
formed and are still being formed, 
would be burdensome. But results at 
least verify the correctness of these 
steps. So consider the fact that after 
four weeks of intensive training the 
companies of this Second Development 
Battalion were reviewed in close-order 
drill by the commanding general of 
Camp Gordon and his staff, who were 
highly pleased at the showing. 

A few days later these same com- 
panies were inspected by an officer of 
the General Staff from Washington 
who, after expressing himself as im- 
pressed by their work, lined up the 
Slav company and asked: “How many 
of you men are ready to go abroad im- 
mediately? Those who are, step for- 
ward two paces.” In response, 92 per 
cent of the Slavs who a short while be- 
fore had refused to go overseas stepped 
forward with spirit and enthusiasm. 
(The Italians were not asked this 
question, as they are known to be loyal 
because Italy herself is our ally.) 


! 


And a little while later three hundred 
men were selected from 
Development 


this Second 
Battalion and _ recom- 
mended to be sent to replacement regi- 
ments as fit for overseas service as a 
unit! 

Really to appreciate the tremendous 
problem of the foreign-speaking soldier 
and to realize that a complete solution 
has almost been reached, one should 
observe him at work in the camp, see 
him covered with the dust of the parade 
ground, smell the very sweat of him! 
He drills—the best type, that is—with 
a snap and a go that bespeak the born 
soldier. Big of frame and strong of 
muscle he is truly a glutton for work. 
Once he fully understands why he is 
there, why we are at war and what we 
(including himself) are fighting for, he 
tackles the job of becoming a soldier 
with determination. 

Watch him at “school” each day 
See how hard he labors to learn the 
English alphabet, then 
sentences. Note the zeal 
he follows the instructors, 


words, then 


with which 
noncommis- 
sioned men who speak his own lan- 
guage and good English, too. 

The letters of the English alphabet 
are written large on a huge blackboard 
and pronounced over and over again so 
their “sound” becomes fixed in the eat 
Then the class recites them in unison, 
then individually; then the instructot 
skips about the alphabet with his long 
pointer and the individual tries to call 
the letters correctly. 

Recently the writer visited such a 
school. On man called off the letters 
perfectly, missing not a single one 
though the instructor pointed them out 
in every way calculated to confuse him 

“So!” said the instructor dramatically 
to the rest of the class of Italians after 
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the man had successfully survived the 
test, “He pack it all in his nut; why you 
no do the same!” 

Then come words, nouns, verbs, ad- 
” “T wrote,” “I will 
and they have the elementary 
principles of the tenses of English 
Broad shoulders and tous- 
determinedly 


jectives. “I write, 


write” ; 


grammar. 
elled 
strong hands that grip stubs of pencils 
which slowly trace out on thick pads of 


heads bend over 


paper words and sentences to be exam- 
ined and marked later by the instructor. 
And they work hard at it! 

Watch them, too, at the moving pic- 
ture Y. M. C. A. and K. of C. huts in 
the evening when their work is over. 
The non-English-speaking soldier loves 
the movies. There on the running 
screen he reads a language he under- 
stands instantly. But his officers also 
either translate the English “readers” 
for him or explain them in more simple 
English in order that he may under- 
stand the film completely. 

See him at mess, eating a man’s sized 
meal after a day of man’s sized work, 
with food that is plentiful, appetizing 
and of the best quality. Observe the 
inherent good-nature of him in leisure 
moments in barracks, and note his stern 
attention to duty when he is doing sen- 
try duty at night around his company 
street. 

Verily, you see a soldier, the best 
type of soldier, in the making! 

There are thousands and thousands 
in our 


of foreign-speaking soldiers 


army camps, and thousands more will 
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arrive with the coming drafts. We 
know what to do with them now, how 
to weed out the tares from the wheat, 
how to reach after the best in the heart 
of the alien soldier and develop it, how 
to loosen his tongue and to teach him 
the principles of American citizenship. 
And we know, too, that he will respond 
to such treatment. 

We know that this so-called “Camp 
Gordon plan” is the one which will add 
thousands and thousands of virile, effi- 
cient soldiers to our armies on the 
battle lines. 

Yet there is nothing magical about 
it. It is just plain common-sense. 
And it meets the approval of the non- 
English-speaking soldier himself. It 
can be done at any camp in the country, 
and will be, wherever necessary. 
Already it is operating in several other 
camps, and each time more successfully 
than before. 

Presently long lines of soldier-grad- 
uates of the “Camp Gordon” plan, no 
longer entirely non-English-speaking, 
no longer aliens, will be marching from 
the camp to the train, to the boat, to 
the battlefield, conscious of the best 
traditions of their native lands and 
firmly convinced of the justice of the 
cause of the land of their adoption, fit 
and eager to fight her battles and 
thereby save all humanity from the 
scourge of a race gone mad with the 
lust for world conquest. Truly, the 
soldier of foreign extraction is to be 
an important part of our overseas 
forces. 


D 
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War 

A war prosecuted vigorously may be 
directed not only against the combatants 
of an enemy’s state and its fortifications, 
but it will and must seek to destroy in 
like manner the entire moral and mate- 
rial resources of the same.—I/ntroduc- 
tion to “Essays on the Conduct of War,” 
German General Staff, Berlin, 1905. 

When once war has been declared, 
everything is at stake, for war is a ques- 
tion of life or death. it would be as 
weak to show mercy as it would be 


futile to expect it—Professor von Les- 
son, 1868. 


The most exacting task that can be 
imposed upon an army is to enter upon 
a second campaign against fresh enemies 
immediately after one in which the 
moral energies have been partially con- 
sumed.—General von der Goltz. 


Some time after this is printed we 
may have moved forward into the coun- 
try of General Grippenkerl which the 
senior officers of the United States 
Army know so well, and one of them, in 
place of General A, may order a halt at 
the brewery near Metz, so familiar on 
account of the orders dictated there, and 
issue his orders for attack. When he 
does, there or elsewhere, it will be worth 
while to remember not only what the 
Germans have done, but what they ex- 
pect. They have prescribed what war 
should be; they have illustrated their 
theory. With the lead in our hands, it 
would be a pity not to impress upon 
them that we know how to play the 
game, and play it according to their 
rules, which is what they expect. Any 
failure to so play it will be considered 
weakness and stupidity. Success in war 
is not a matter of capturing so many 


men and guns and of occupying so much 
territory; it is not a question of killing 
sO many men; it is a question of de- 
stroying the will to win of the enemy 
The Germans, with their strange self- 
confidence, have laid down in many 
places the methods they intended to em- 
ploy, and they have employed them 
They have been so filled with pride that 
they were sure that no one would dare 
employ those methods against them 
They have reckoned on the psychologi 
cal effect of first telling the other man 
that you were going to beat him, of then 
telling him how you were going to beat 


him, and then beating him 
this method would go far toward break- 


Obviously 


ing down the will to win of the other 


man if you could carry it out 


When you cannot carry it out, when 
your plans go to pieces, 1 have 
to fall back with loss, your enunciation 
of your theory of war gives the othe 
man an excellent rule of 


apply against you 


conduct t 


D 


Treatment of New Men 

Upbuilding of morale should begin 
with the first arrival of a new draftee. 
Wide variation at present exists in the 
treatment of. new 
period of detention. 
are strictly confined to their company 


men during their 


In one camp they 


area, except for being taken to open-air 
boxing bouts once a week. At 
camps they have Y. M. C. A. facilities, 
band concerts, and talks by their divi 
sional commander, or are taken in a 
body to observe the work of model 
units. 


othe: 


At one camp they are issued 
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denim work-suits instead of uniforms. 
They sometimes get good food and 
sometimes poor. Here and there inter- 
preters are provided so that those who 
speak no English may make known 
their troubles, whereas elsewhere they 
are left in the dark. One camp makes a 
point of referring to new men as “select- 


, 


men” rather than as “draftees,” and to 


the Selective Draft Act as “Selective 
Service Act.” 

The effect of these differences in 
treatment is notable. Anything that 
can be done to make the new men feel 
reasonably at home and glad to be in the 
Army, and to prevent time from lying 
heavy on their hands, will be of the first 
importance, since the first impressions 
often have a lasting 


of a soldier 


influence. 
® 

Why Salute? 
To render the 


requirement made of the soldier upon 
not 


salute is the first 


entering the service. If he is 
required to salute exactly as prescribed, 
and if his officer fails to insist upon 
this, he will get the impression that all 
other military orders and regulations 
may be performed indifferently or not 
performed at all. If a soldier fails to 
salute promptly after he has received 
proper instructions, it is an indication 
of one of two things: either he does 
meaning of the 
salute and the benefit of the training 
to be derived from the practice of 
saluting correctly, or else he is men- 
tally sluggish. 

There seems to be an idea among 
civilians and some military men that 
the salute is altogether a mark of 
respect which the soldier must pay his 
superior officers. 


not appreciate the 


This is a wrong idea 


Just as athletic games are encouraged 
in the army because they result in 
quickness of thought and muscular co- 
ordination, so the salute may be con- 
sidered, in certain respects, as a quick- 
ening exercise which makes a man 
more observant and readier to respond 
to outward stimuli. 

In order always to salute when re- 
quired, a soldier must be able to use 
his eyes both night and day, and he 
must have his mind alert at all times. 
He cannot for a moment be dreaming 
or “wool gathering.” He must be able 
instantly to recognize an officer by his 
distinguishing insignia, and this of 
itself is valuable training. The dis- 
tinguishing marks of an officer of our 
army are fewer and less conspicuous 
than in most other armies. Yet the 
man who is quick eyed and alert can 
instantly recognize these distinguishing 
marks. How valuable such ability 
may become has been demonstrated 
hundreds of times in the present war, 
when on a dark night or in some mo- 
ment of excitement or confusion a sol- 
dier has been able to recognize mem- 
bers of the enemy forces from his own, 
on the instant. It is thus apparent 
that quickness of eye may be a matter 
of life or death for the soldier himself, 
to say nothing of the lives of his com- 
rades and the safety of his post or 
detachment. The soldier who is quick 
of eye will be able at a critical moment, 
by his own power of observation and 
mental activity, to seize an advantage 
in conflict, thereby winning fame and 
honor. 

On the other hand, if the soldier 
fails to salute, it is an indication of a 
lack of mental alertness. Such a man 
will forget where he is and unnecessa- 
rily expose himself to the enemy. He 
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will misplace his gas mask or fumble 
as he adjusts it. 

The importance of the salute has 
never had a greater or more dramatic 
illustration than during the recent rev- 
olution in Russia. One of the first 
orders issued by the Bolsheviki was the 
abolition of the military salute. In- 
stantly the ideas of discipline vanished. 
If this duty need not be performed, the 
reasoning followed: Why should any 
order or regulation be obeyed? The 
results are too well known to need 
discussion. A great nation was dis- 
organized and put at the mercy of the 
enemy, and the beginning of this was 
the abolition of the salute. 

To learn anything and rapidly make 
it become automatic is of great value 
in military service. First, because it 
leaves the mind free to act on other 
things, and, secondly, because in the 
absence of conscious thought the body 
goes through the actions by itself. The 
objects of military discipline are to 
accustom the mind to think in crises 
and to be able to act automatically 
when fear has paralyzed the mind. A 
man who can learn quickly how to 
salute, how to do it promptly, and at 
the proper place and time, is develop- 
ing this ability—-Lreut. Cor. C. A. 
Dotpu, Infantry. 

® 
Estimation of Distances 

Estimation of distances is largely a 
matter of having a standard which is 
so definitely fixed that comparisons can 
be made with it. If you know how a 
man looks at 600 yards under certain 
weather conditions, and you see a man 
looking like that under similar weather 
conditions, you know that he is 600 
yards off. You have a standard in 
your mind and apply it. 


Under the more leisurely conditions 
of the past a great deal of the training 
in estimation of distances was the un- 
conscious training obtained by watch- 
ing men go down the target range. 
You saw them at marked distances, you 
formed a picture in your mind of how 
they looked and having it clear there 
you formed a series of standards by 
which to estimate the distance of men 
at unmarked ranges. 

It would seem that if distances of 
various well-defined objects from cer- 


tain central points were posted up at 


them (they should be points where 
formations were held), something of 
the same unconscious training in esti- 
mation of distances would be carried 
on. Knowing the distance of certain 
points, men at those points would form 
standards for comparison which would 
materially aid in estimating the range 
of men at unknown distances. 


® 


Censorship Note 

A number of cases have arisen where 
officers or soldiers have quite inno- 
cently attempted to send military maps, 
pictures, or information as to troops 
Lack of knowl- 
edge rather than any design to break 
a rule seems to be the trouble. As this 
is part of the general question of dis- 


out of the country. 


closure of military information, on 
which too much stress cannot be laid, 
it might be well to call attent 
® 
The “*Contented”’ Prisoner 
If you hear of letters from American 
prisoners in Germany which praise the 
treatment and the food, remember that 
this praise is the price paid for getting 
the letters by the German censor. 
Ther 


mn to this 


They have to be contented 
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is the story of the Russian prisoner 
who from Germany to his 
mother in 1915: 


wrote 


We live an easy life, lots of food, 
almost nothing to do. I really have 
nothing to complain of. Your devoted 
son, Dimitri. P. S.—Ivan was hung 
this morning for complaining. 


® 


Overseas Service 


It has been announced as the policy 
of the War Department to replace in 
service in the U. S., so far as prac- 
ticable, all officers and men who are 


physically fit for overseas service, by 
and limited 
news 


men of service 
This may 


effect here and there 


officers 
qualifications. have 
the same tonic 
through the country that it has had 
in Washington offices. A cool ocean 
trip sounds attractive these days, and 
we rather prefer the French climate 
anyhow. 


® 
New York Service 
The War Camp Community Service 
has established at 15 East 40th Street, 
New York City (telephone Murray 
Hill 4482), an Officers’ Service De- 
partment, through which all kinds of 
information, club privileges, etc., can 
be secured, This service can provide 
at seventy New York hotels, for offi- 
cers who apply through it, a 50 per 
cent reduction in prices up to 1 per 
cent of their capacity for week nights 
and 2 per cent of their capacity for 
Saturday and Sundays (minimum rate 
$1.00). 


® 
Gas—a Sign Posted in the A. E. F. 


There are Three Things to do When 
Fritz Sends It Over: 


1. Hold your breath, 


2. Get your mask on—quick, 
3. Warn your pals, 
Don’t take a chance. 
will never take another, 
There are two kinds of men in gas 
attacks—the quick and the dead. 
Which crowd is yours? 
Don’t be a dead one. 
To talk with your mask on: 

1. Take a deep breath, 

2. Remove your mouth-piece, 

3. Talk naturally into your face 
piece until your breath is ex- 
hausted. 

4. Replace your mouth-piece and 
breathe again. 


If you do you 


The hard-boiled guy said gas was 
“bunk” ; 
Said it was harmless: only stunk; 
And that the cock-eyed world he'd tell 
That all gas masks could go to—well 
They sent hard-boiled up to the line; 
Fritz spilled the “mustard” good and 
fine; 
And yet some folks still wonder why 
‘Twas “flowers” for the hard-boiled 
guy. 
It’s all right to “cook with gas,” but 
who wants to croak with it? 


Get that mask on QUICK. 
® 


Clothes in Germany 

In May, 1918, the German news- 
papers were saying that several million 
suits of clothing were urgently needed 
for miners, armament, munitions and 
agricultural laborers. The military and 
other authorities had provided over 
2,000,000 suits, but 1,000,000 more 
were still needed. A number of cities 
had been able to collect the quota as- 
signed to them within a few days, while 
others, especially small towns, had ex- 
ceeded their contingent. In Berlin 
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matters were not progressing so well, 
but the papers hoped that the people 
there would not permit themselves to 
be outdone by the South Germans. 
Berlin’s quota was 40,000 suits, which, 
in view of 500,000 householders, was 
hardly considered an overwhelming 
sacrifice. Up to the end of May about 
5,000 suits had been contributed. The 
remainder were expected to be soon 
forthcoming when it was announced 
that the Clothing Collecting Office 
would call for suits if notified by post- 
card and would pay through a post- 
office clerk or by other means. People 
with no spare time were expected to 
write and then collect all spare clothes, 
preferably stout suits (no evening 
clothes were wanted), and they were 
called on to remember that if they did 
not produce the clothes other and 
sharper measures of an unpleasant na- 
ture would be resorted to. The miss- 
ing 35,000 suits would have to be 
supplied. Workmen were often un- 
able to procure indispensable clothing 
even for money. 

All of which means that the coming 
winter is going to be a very chilly and 
uncomfortable one in Germany. It 
also means that an American prisoner 
is going to lose his overcoat and any 
warm clothes he has on just as soon 
as he is captured. 


® 


Losses 


The consolidated morning reports of 
the Union Army for June 30, 1863, the 
eve of Gettysburg, give a total effective 
force, officers and men, of 97,369, of 
which 77,208 were infantry. During 
the three-days battle the Union losses 
were 21,905. 

Since the middle of July, 1918, some 


240,000 U. S 
gaged in battles in France and their 
casualties are being reported in the 
daily press. If the Germans fought 
the way our Southern brot! 


soldiers have been en- 


Pr. oa 
qgid in 


W ould be 


1863 our casualties 
toward 60,000, and 
not that or anything like that 


well up 
they certainly are 
In this 
connection it is worth remembering 
that when a man was wounded in 1863 
with one of the .50 bullets of those days 
he had reasons for remembering it to 
the rest of his life, while now 


80 per cent of all wounded make com 


ab rut 


plete recoveries. 


These figures were available t 
German high command in 1916 and 
they that the U. S. Ar 


would not fight. 


believed 


® 
Wearing of the Uniform 


The number of cases of fraudulent 
wearing of the uniform, not only by 
civilians but by officers and soldiers who 
have been discharged, makes it worth 
while to note that the Judge Advocate 
General has recently ruled as follows: 


Although, strictly speaking, the mo 
ment a discharge from service is con- 
summated, the right to wear the uni- 
form is at an end, both reason and com- 
mon-sense make it necessary to so con 
strue the law as to allow a reasonable 
time to change to civilian clothes. What 
is a reasonable time depends upon the 
facts in each case. In no event should 
more time be allowed than is required 
for an officer or man to close up his re- 
lations with the Government and return 
to his home, when the uniform must at 
once be removed. Furthermore, if he 
is able to provide himself with civilian 
clothing at the place of discharge or dis- 
missal, it is his duty to do so. There is 
no basis for the supposition that a three- 
months’ period of grace exists during 
which the uniform may continue to be 
worn. 
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Save the Pieces 

It was recently found at Camp Upton 
that civilian tailors had been shortening 
issue overcoats for enlisted men and 
disposing of the remnants. An order 
was made directing that where coats had 
to be shortened the men should secure 
the scrapped material and turn it in to 
their company supply sergeant for de- 
livery to the reclamation officer. At 
Camp Wheeler 60,000 trench caps have 
been made out of such remnants, with 
no cost to the Government but the 
thread. Similar salvage should be ef- 
fected at all camps. And, generally, 
an eye should be kept, as abroad, on all 
reasonable methods of saving expense 
in any field. 


® 


The Austrian-born Soldier 

The officer who comes in contact with 
foreign-born soldiers must often be 
puzzled by the number of persons who 
do not seem to fit into national classi- 
fications. 

The wide racial differences to be 
found among our Austrian-born sol- 
diers, the fact that they speak languages 
which are mutually unintelligible, and 
that they have strong political ideas and 
violent national hatreds, makes intelli- 
gent racial handling of them a distinct 
asset. 

To the average American an Austrian 
is an Austrian pure and simple, and in 
the word “Austrian” is implied that he 
is German or Germanic. Nothing could 
be further from the truth. The ma- 
jority of Austrian-born soldiers speak 
no German or speak it very imperfectly, 
have no German sympathies, and often 
hate bitterly not only the German gov- 
ernment but also the Austro-Hungarian 
government. 





A good clue can always be gained by 
asking these soldiers with what lan- 
guage, other than English, they are most 
familiar. 

Those who are Italian-speaking come 
from the borderland at the head of the 
Adriatic and will usually be pro-Ally. 

Those who speak Slovene, or Croa- 
tian, or Serbian, come from the disaf- 
fected southern provinces of Austria- 
Hungary which are just now seething 
in half-suppressed revolt against the op- 
pression of the Central Powers. Such 
a soldier should know already, and if 
not, he should be informed, that his peo- 
ple and the Italians have buried their old 
animosities and are now struggling to- 
gether for the liberation of the Jugo- 
Slav (which means South-Slav, or 
Serb-Croat-Slovene) districts of Aus- 
tria. This is important, as he may not 
be informed on recent politics, and may 
be, especially if he come from the sea- 
coast, very anti-Italian. This class of 
Austrian, with a little attention, will 
prove himself loyal and an enthusiastic 
soldier, who will take hardships well 
and fight vigorously. 

The Polish-speaking Austrians come 
from Galicia, in the northeast of Aus- 
tria~-Hungary, on the Russian side of the 
Carpathians. They dislike the Hunga- 
rians or Magyars and do not love the 
Germans overmuch. The work of Pad- 
erewski in this country in raising the 
Polish Legion to fight for us on the 
French front indicates to what extent 
the Poles support the allied cause. 

The Bohemians also are classed as 
Austrian. A full-blooded Czech, i. ¢., 
Bohemian, who is very apt to be a fully 
naturalized American citizen with a 
good command of English, will feel in- 
sulted and disgruntled if he is mistaken 
for a German or for anything except 
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what he is. During the war thousands 
and thousands of Czechs have deserted 
from the Central Powers in order to 
fight for the Allies. The same is true 
of the Slovaks, who lie to the east of 
Bohemia, and are closely related to the 
Czechs in language and character. The 
success of the Czecho-Slovaks in hold- 
ing the vast stretches of the trans-Sibe- 
rian railroad is one of the most spec- 
On the Ital- 
ian front a Czecho-Slovak division is on 
the firing line against the Austrians. 

There are also Austrians who speak 
the language of the Russian Ukraine. 
They call themselves Ruthenians, and 
come from Galicia, like the Poles, with 
whom they are not on friendly terms. 
Their affections are divided, but cer- 
tainly are not German and not Hun- 
garian. Their first desire is for local 
autonomy. 


tacular events of the war. 


Occasionally among our _ troops 
there are Roumanian-speaking Aus- 
trians from Transylvania. They are 
strongly anti-Magyar, as Hungarians 
have treated these people badly. 

Although there has recently been con- 
siderable unrest and discontent among 
the working classes in Hungary, the 
Magyar, or Hungarian, is for local rea- 
sons hostile to the Allies. He does not 
love the Teuton, but depends upon alli- 
ance with him to keep the other subject 
races in control. The Magyar language 
is not Teutonic, but is akin to Finnish 
and Turkish. 

The Germans in Austria-Hungary, 
who are found mainly in Austria proper 
(the old “Oestreich,” or East King- 
dom), are only about one-fifth of the 
total Austro-Hungarian population, and 
are, of course, anti-Ally. 

These notes may serve to indicate 
the great range of national ideals and 


animosities which are lumped together 
under the simple word “Austrian.” No 
effort should be spared to place before 
the alien-born soldiers in our army the 
universal aspect of the struggle upon 
which we are engaged, which affects 
not only the fate of the greater Allies 
but all of the democratic peoples of the 
world, and of those peoples to whom 
democracy is still a dream and a de- 
sire, such as the Poles, the 

Slovaks and the southern Slavs. 


Czecho- 

When 
they can see clearly the issues involved 
we find some of our most loyal and 
determined fighters among these sub- 
merged and oppressed 
whose liberation is one of the declared 
objects of the allied cause. 

Under a provision of the Army Ap- 
propriation Bill (Public Laws 193, 
65th Congress) a “Slavic Legion” may 
be formed, of volunteer troops not sub- 
ject to the draft, “to be composed of 
Jugo-Slavs, Czecho-Slovaks, and Ruth- 
enians (Ukrainians) belonging to the 
oppressed races of the Austro-Hun- 
garian or German Empire,” who wish 
to fight against those empires and are 
not citizens thereof. The principle 
underlying this legislation may be ap- 
plied by and large throughout our army 
among members of these subject races 
great numbers of whom will 
soldiers if cleverly handled. 


® 

Military Morale 
Homilies on the 
morale are unnecessary. Every officer 
recognizes that high morale is an essen- 
tial factor in the fighting efficiency of 
his troops and accepts the dictum of 
Napoleon that “the morale is to the 
material as three is to one.” But what 
is everybody’s business becomes no- 


nationalities, 


make good 


importance of 
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body’s business. Few officers have the 
time to devote to gathering informa- 
tion and definitely planning work which 
will build what we call morale. 

As a first step toward this end we 
may well ask ourselves: Just what ts 
What is this intangible qual- 
ity to express which we have adopted 


morale? 


the French word, having none exactly 
equivalent in English? 

In reports the word is often loosely 
kind of good 
When a division is about to go over 


used for any spirits. 
we hear of the heightening of morale 
The men are 
eager to go, they want to put into prac- 
tice what they have learned only in 


1 


theory, 


produced by the news. 


they want to find out if things 
in Europe are “as advertised,” and out 
of all this enthusiasm and curiosity 
comes a general impulse forward, 
But morale is 
Morale is 
not merely enthusiasm, or mental cour- 
“pep,” or the fighting spirit. 
It is all these things and more. It has 

It is that mental 
training and mental hardening which, 
in a body of troops, continues to func- 
tion after everything else has broken. 
It is the quality which, in the trenches 


which we call morale. 


something much deeper. 


age, or 


a sterner element. 


or in the charge, keeps things going at 
the last desperate moment, when all 
of the which 
would naturally create it have disap- 


external circumstances 


peared. It is not only the will to win, 


Varied Ground 








but it is the refusal to consider any- 
It is the collective 
character of the Army, made up of 
to win, the discipline which 
that and the endurance 
necessary to carry it through to a con- 
Morale is collective strength 
of character. 


thing else possible. 


the will 
directs will, 
clusion. 


All of which attempts at definition 
go to show how intangible and hard 
to define is the quality called military 
morale. But the quality is none the 
being elusive. 
When we see it we know it, and we 
recognize equally the tragedy of its 
absence, 


less recognizable for 


In the light of what has been 
accomplished by the Germans in Russia 
and Italy by systematically breaking 
down morale, and of the fact that many 
of our men have no clear idea when 
drafted as to what we are fighting for, 
it would be criminal to neglect the 
the mental 


building up of fighting 


factory. 
® 


A Desire Gratified 

“More than one German soldier will 
regret meeting no Americans to in- 
struct in methods of warfare at the 
front,” says the Deutsche Tageszeitung 
for June 2, 1918. They have had the 
pleasure, and doubtless it is satisfactory 
to them to know that there are others 
of the same quality on the way and 
equally anxious to be instructed. 


D 
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Notes on Training 

The INFANTRY JOURNAL, during this 
period of intensive training, should be 
essentially a medium for the inter- 
change of information. No one of us 
knows it all. 
ion has adopted a method which has 
materially aided the rapidity and effi- 
cacy of its training in some particular 
subject, but how are other battalions to 
know unless they are told? 
more, it is well that not only the battal- 
ion commander should know but that 
his subordinates should know. 
They can then compare such a sug- 
gested method with the one they are 
employing. 

There are two general methods of 
training. In one the controlling group 
prescribes detailed schedules to be car- 
ried out by all units, in the other the 
controlling group gives general direc- 
tions and supplies material from which 
a selection will be made for training 
purposes. One drawback to the first 
method is that it is very hard to make 
schedules which are universally appli- 
cable, and a distinct drawback to the 
second is that it may easily produce as 
many doctrines of war as there are 
divisions in training. Accordingly the 
best solution is probably a compromise 
in which the controlling group lays 
down standards to be reached and sup- 
plies information as to how these stand- 
ards can be attained. Of course there 
comes in the feeling that this destroys 
initiative. We are individualists in 
this country and do not like detailed 
instructions. As it is, our drill regula- 
tions have always given us standards 


For example, one battal- 


Further- 


also 


and prescribed, not suggested, the way 
to attain them. Executing movements 
by the numbers until those movements 
become automatic has never been con 


sidered as breaking down initiative 
executed according to 


individual initiative would be more pic 


“Present arms” 
turesque than military. It might in- 
deed not be recognizable as 
at all. 


Although st: 


“Present 
arms” 
indards can be 
the subject of, training is so larg 
sO many men are engaged in it tl 
would be idle to expect all knowledge 
to be 
group. 


concentrated in any parti ular 

Notes of methods which have 
been found of value in one unit would 
be of value in another. Suggesti yf 
methods would also be at least worth 
consideration. This journal should prop 
erly be the medium for the communi 
cation of these, but it cannot be unless 
they are sent to it. 

No official correspondence is neces 
sary. A pencil memorandum on the 
letter 
Army 


which follows forbids the publication 


subject is quite sufficient. The 
from the Adjutant General of the 


by members of the military service of 
any matter without previously submit 
ting it to the War Department. It 
does not follow that all material sent to 
the INFANTRY JOURNAL is published, 
and, of course, such notes on training 
as may be sent would be considered by 
it and if they fell under terms of this 
order of the Secretary of War they 
would not be published 

Paragraph IV, General Order No 
168, War Department, 1917, forbids 
the publication by members of the mili 
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tary service of any matter without pre- 
viously submitting it to the War De- 
partment for approval. Changes No. 
6, Compilation of Orders, War Depart- 
ment, 1917, forbids the publication by 
members of the military service of any 
secret or confidential matter. 

As cases have arisen in the past of 
violation of both these orders, due to 
the inexperience or ignorance of the 
writers, which have resulted in disci- 
plinary action being taken in the case 
of the writers and financial loss to the 
publishers, it is requested that the pro- 
visions of these orders should be given 
the widest publicity. 


® 
Service Medals 


We may laugh at the taste for serv- 
ice medals, but though we laugh we like 
them all the same, for a blouse without 
at least one ribbon looks singularly 
plain and, having one ribbon, one natu- 
rally wants to add another. The rib- 
bon is what we wear, but the medal is 
what we are going to keep when we 
get out of uniform, and the medals 
deserve more consideration than has 
been given them. 

Some of those worn in the United 
States Army are very good, but not all 
of them. There are certain definite 
rules governing the designing of such 
things which must be adhered to if the 
result is to be at all worth while. The 
design must represent something which 
has some connection with the campaign 
commemorated. It should be really a 
design and it must be simple, for the 
campaign badge or medal is small. 
There are not too many men who can 
do this sort of thing well, for it takes 
not only natural aptitude but definite 
training. 

An officer of the Army designed the 
Mexican Service Badge and suggested 
the design for the Distinguished Serv- 





ice Cross which was adopted after it 
had been worked over and modified by 
an etcher, a sculptor and an architect in 
training in the camouflage section of 
the Army. It seems likely that the 
design for the Congressional Service 
Medal, whatever its title may be, which 
has been authorized for service on the 
Mexican border will be made by some 
officer. 

It has been proposed that a joint 
service medal be issued for all armies 
which have served against the Germans 
during the present war. If this pro- 
posal is carried out, it will probably not 
prevent medals being also issued for 
the several armies engaged. It will be 
supplementary and in addition to them. 
For example, the British officers and 
soldiers who served in France in 1914 
have received a special medal, and Italy 
is issuing campaign medals for the pres- 
ent war, or at least for service under 
fire during it. We have sent troops to 
Siberia, and their campaign medal will 
hardly be the same as that for service 
in Europe. 

Our campaign badge for the war of 
1917 will be received by a very large 
number of men, and it should be de- 
signed with the utmost care by a medal- 
ist whose work will be worthy of the 
best traditions of American art. It 
will be a treasured possession in many 
homes, and it should be just as good as 
we can make it. The design should be 
carefully studied, and it should not be 
adopted ina hurry. As this is the case 
it is by no means too soon to begin its 
consideration now. 


It would be well to invite the assist- 
ance of the Fine Arts Commission 
toward the selection of an appropriate 
design and of a competent medalist to 
execute it, for this body already has a 
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certain degree of supervision over the 
design of monuments and other works 
of an artistic nature which it is pro- 
posed to erect in Washington. If their 
aid is asked, it would be well to place a 
time limit within which the designs 
approved by them must be in posses- 
sion of the War Department. Four 
months would probably be enough for 
the completion of the competition if one 
is to be held, for time is a matter of 
importance in the matter; we cannot 
say when this war will end and cer- 
tainly each officer and soldier who has 
served in it should have his campaign 
badge upon discharge, if not before. 


® 
Vocational and Military Training 


Now that universal military training 
is being considered, there are evidences 
of a belief that military efficiency can 
be obtained as a by-product of voca- 
tional training. It cannot be so ob- 
We all of us like to do two 
or three things at the same time, but 
this tendency does not make for thor- 
oughness, and military training has to 
be thorough as far as it goes—that is, 
its fundamentals have to be so well 
taught that they will remain as settled 
habits to come into action when a call 
upon them is made. 

Some of the more important of these 
habits are: rapid accuracy of thought 
and of action, instinctive cleanliness, 
effective group cooperation, and disci- 
pline which, whatever else it may be, 
comprises the sense of duty. 

These habits are given by proper 
military training. They are the foun- 
dation of the life of a soldier, but it is 
not seen how vocational training, 
which must be individualistic training, 
will give them. They are, however, 
foundations upon which a system of 


tained. 


vocational training can be erected. 
They are necessary for it, but it is hard 
to see how vocational training can be a 
preparation for military training un- 
less, of course, the medical and surgi- 
cal methods necessary for the rehabili- 
tation of a certain class are considered 
vocational training, which in fact they 
are not. That is really a form of train- 
ing which is a necessary antecedent to 
It is a mistake to 
consider that such training of a class is 


vocational training. 


military training, training in prepared 
ness. To make this mistake is to con 
found a part with the whole. 

The habits which are the foundation 
of military training also form the foun- 
dation of efficient life, in whatever form 
life may be lived. Therefore it would 
be well for our youth to pass from a 
short period of 


through such 


military training 


vocational training as 
may be necessary, and then on to life. 

This is an ideal. It make 
sound minds in healthy bodies and a 
sane state whose members would on an 
emergency act collectively because they 
had learned act 
Would it be militarism? 
least. 


would 


collectively. 
Not in 


matter of 


how to 
the 
Militarism is not a 
training, it is an aspect toward life. 
The period of military training which 
the youth of this country would pass 
through would not be sufficiently long 
to cause the mental rigidity which at 
least in some cases is produced by long 
continued military service. But then 
that rigidity is also produced by any 
long-continued repetition of the same 
acts. Young men through 
such training would become not so 
much soldiers as citizens of the repub- 
lic, inured to arms 


passing 


for its defense. 


This would not be militarism; really it 
would be the very antithesis of mili- 
tarism. 
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Effect of Military Training 


Among us we can still find people 
who will praise, rather softly perhaps, 
but still praise German efficiency and 
the methods which have produced it, 
while by some strange twist of imag- 
ination many of these people revolt with 
horror at the idea of subjecting the 
youth of this country to military train- 
ing in time of peace. It is not well to 
protest against it during the present 
war, but when peace comes—ah, that 
They 
ready to urge that we should take the 


will be another matter. are 
speediest way to forget what we have 
learned. Of course they are guided by 
their sense of the good of the state. 
They have their own reasons for advo- 
cating that the United States should 
become weak while other countries are 
They are doubtless good rea- 
sons, reasons which represent good to 
them. Perhaps the underlying desires 
which are embodied in those reasons 
would not seem good to the people of 
this country, who have no desire to be 
ruled by any foreign power. 

But is military training bad? Train- 
ing for war we admit is necessary, but, 
after all, training for war is only in- 
tensive military training. If the effects 
produced on the men who are prepar- 
ing for service abroad will not con- 
vince the objectors, it is probably be- 
cause nothing will. Nevertheless the 
testimony of Senator Nelson, who 
served during the Civil War, as given 
in the Congressional Record of August 
27, 1918, is worth quoting: 

There is another thing I want to dis- 
abuse Senators about. They think 
these young men who go into the Army 
will come back ruined; that they will 
enter your body politic a depraved and 


strong. 


inferior class, because they have been 
in the Army. 

Mr. President, in my opinion the 
best education a young man of eighteen 
or nineteen can have is to have a post- 
graduate course of one year at least in 
the Army of the United States. It 
takes the conceit out of him, makes a 
man of him, and enables him to enter 
upon the vicissitudes of life with energy 
and perseverance. 

Did our old soldiers of the Grand 
Army of the Republic, or did the Con- 
federate veterans, when they returned 
to their homes, prove a bad element in 
our body politic? Were they ruined 
and depraved men? When the Stuarts 
came into possession of the government 
after they had overwhelmed Cromwell 
and his government, they disbanded 
those old veterans who had fought 
under the Commonwealth. A _ good 
many of the followers of the House of 
Stuart said that there was great danger 
to the British people by disbanding 
those soldiers; that they would be a 
vicious and dangerous lot in the com- 
munity. But the historian Macaulay 
tells us that they were needlessly 
alarmed. He said that wherever you 
traveled through any village in Eng- 
land, if you found an industrious me- 
chanic, a thrifty and prosperous shoe- 
maker, or a well-to-do carpenter and 
scratched his head you found he would 
be one of Oliver Cromwell’s old sol- 
diers. 

Look at the Confederate soldiers. 
They had a harder time of it than we 
did when they returned home, but they 
buckled to their task and did their duty 
as good citizens in rehabilitating their 
country. So with our people here, 
when the boys march back after this 
war in Europe, whether they were 
seventeen or eighteen or nineteen years 
old, they will come back better citizens, 
more loyal, and with a higher spirit of 
patriotism than they ever had before. 
They will never be a menace or a 
danger to the community, and they will 
not come back as ruined men. 

Mr. Fatt: Will the Senator yield to 
me a moment? 





Mr. Netson: Yes. 

Mr. Fatt: Who ran this country in 
every State and the National Govern- 
ment for 34 years after the Civil War? 
Who filled the halls of this and the 
other House? 

Mr. Netson: Mr. President, in the 
North that service was performed in 
large part by the old soldiers, and in 
the South the same rights were accorded 
to their veterans. 


® 
**Killed in Action”’ 


What a glorious epitaph! And yet 
how fraught with the knowledge of in- 
dividual grief and personal bereave- 
ment to loved ones left behind. 

Saved as we are from the load of 
personal grief in most instances, these 
words, appearing as they frequently do 
now on returned copies of the INFAN- 

JOURNAL, carry almost a sense of 
gratification to us and certainly an in- 
spiration as we realize that one more 
of our members has justified the cause 
for which he lived, and has died glori- 
ously. In the old prosaic days we used 
to talk glibly enough about the dangers 
and undoubted sacrifices of the military 
life, but few of us had any real belief 
in them or anxiety about the future 
except as it might relate to the far-off 
day when we should have to acquire 
new shoulder straps. We know now 
that all the time we were working and 
striving for a better organization for 
our Army and to educate the people of 
the country to a proper appreciation of 
the meaning of military preparedness, 
we were laboring for far more than the 
coveted leaf or eagle. We know now 
that the digging and cultivating we did 
has borne fruit. A glance at the roster 
of general officers of the Army shows 
a preponderance of former editors of 
the INFANTRY JoURNAL and former 
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officers of The Infantry Association 
This means, if it means anything, that 
the work they so unselfishly did in 
those lean and barren years has been 
rewarded by the fruition of the great 
work they are able to do now; still un 
selfishly, but on a larger stage and 
where their accomplishments are not 
concealed by anonymity and nommes di 
guerre. 

“Killed in Action!” The words 
must carry to us an ominous meaning 
also, because we must always bear in 
mind, here in the quiet of the office 
after the clerks have gone for the day 
and the sun’s rays are leveling out, 
that, each time these fateful words 
appear on a returned copy of the IN 
FANTRY JOURNAL, the Association is 
weaker by one member and another 
must be recruited to take his place 
Nay, more than this. One new mem 
ber would only keep us even with th 
world. We need two new associate 
for every one who gloriously falls in 
defense of our ideals if we are to pro 
gress and become a better and 
stronger Association. We must grow, 
or there is danger of decay and dete 
rioration. 

And yet how impossible is it for us 
left behind to carry on the cultivation 
that will result in this growt It is 
true we can lay plans, draw iia 

and supply blanks ; but the real cultiva 
tion must be carried on out in the active 
Army, among the new regiments and 
with the new officers of the old reg 
ments. Surely there is some old mem 
ber of The Infantry Association in each 
of these regiments who, for the sake of 
the future, if not in remembrance of 
the past, can find time to adress a few 
remarks to the new officers on the 
work that The Infantry Association 
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This and the 
opportunity to sign an application for 
membership is all these officers will 
require unless we much mistake their 
spirit and caliber. We do not know 
the name of the officer in each organi- 
zation who is going to take this work 
upon himself, but he is there—perhaps 


has done and may do. 


and we 
shall be glad to hear from him and 


he is the reader of these lines 





cooperate in every way possible for the 
common good. 


When the day comes and our aspira- 
tions are realized, the ominous words 
that head these lines will carry only a 
message of hope to us, because we will 
know that one more of our members 
has heroically fulfilled the mission to 
which his country called him and that 
two more younger men are ready to 
spring to the place left vacant, and, as 
the time goes on, as gloriously and as 
heroically fulfil their 
carry out their duties. 


and 


missions 





Book Reviews 


Army and Navy Uniforms and Insig- 
nia, by Col. Dion Williams, U. 5S. 
Marine Corps. New York: Freder- 
ick A. Stokes Company, 1918. Cloth, 
8vo, 333 pages, illustrated. Price, 
$1.75. 

This is the best of the many books 
published in the last year or two and 
designed to aid the civilian in the deter- 
mination of the rank, corps and service 
of the men of the military and naval 
services who are everywhere in evi- 
dence. The present work is a revised 
and enlarged edition of the one pub- 
lished less than a year ago, but changes 
are so frequent nowadays that the 
author was unable to keep up with 
them, and no mention seems to be made 
of the insignia of the new flying corps, 
the tank corps, the chemical service, 
and possibly other newly organized 
branches. 

A further revision of the book will 
probably include these insignia as well 
as record the passing of the distinctive 
lettering for the National Army, Na- 
tional Guard, etc. 


® 


The Submarine in War and Peace, Its 
Development and Possibilities, by 
Simon Lake, M. I. N. A. Philadel- 
phia: J. B. Lippincott Company, 
1918. Cloth, octavo, 295 pages, 71 
illustrations. Price, $3.00 net. 

The fantasy of Verne is almost the 
fact of today. The submarine of a 
few years ago is now one of the sur- 
prises and wonders of the Great War. 
Jules Verne’s dream has almost been 
translated into actuality in the work of 
the submarine. The pre-war trips of 
German freight submarines forecast 


the possibilities of the use of subma- 
rines in times of peace. 

This book is a guide for those who 
wish to know more of the submarine, 
It is 
like taking an actual trip under the 
water to follow the vivid 
descriptions and entertaining account 
of the various types of submarines, 
their hulls, engines, batteries, 
scopes, torpedoes, and so forth. 

The submarine today is a factor in 
the political and industrial life of the 
world, carrying possibilities of the most 
astonishing nature. Among the many 
wonders which the war has brought 
vividly to our attention, no other save 
the aeroplane is so full of romantic 
interest as the submarine. 


® 
The Navy Explained, by Logan E. 
Ruggles, Chief Printer, U. S. Navy. 
New York: Edwin N. Appleton, Inc., 
1918. Cloth, 16mo, 160 pages. 
Every once in a while some news- 
paper writer comes out with a story of 
the slang terms used by soldiers or 
sailors. The very fact that he writes 
such an article is a confession that he 


its mechanism and possibilities. 


author’s 


peri- 


is a stranger to the life and language 
he elucidates, one thor- 
oughly familiar with the life of the 
services many of the so-called slang 
words are so much a part of his daily 
routine that it would never occur to 
him that they needed defining. A sol 
dier obtains an article on “jawbone,” 
but he would never think of explaining 
that he procured it on credit, except 


because to 


that possibly he might vary the idea by 
saying he purchased it on “tick.” 
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All the more remarkable, therefore, 
is it that an old sailor should attempt 
to translate the lingo of the sea for the 
benefit of landlubbers, but this is what 
the author has done most acceptably. 
Here are set forth the definitions of the 
multitudinous terms and expressions 


with which the American sailorman 
embellishes his daily conversation. 
® 


Keeping Our Fighters Fit—For War 
and After, by Edward Frank Allen, 
written in cooperation with Ray- 
mond B. Fosdick, Chairman of the 
War Department and Navy Depart- 
ment Commissions on Training Camp 
Activities; with special statement 
written for the book by President 
Wilson. New York: The Century 
Company, 1918. Cloth, demy 8vo, 
205 pages. Illustrated from photo- 
graphs. Price $1.25. 

The book deals with the soldier and 
sailor in training camp and commun- 
It tells what the Government is 
doing, and doing for the first time in its 
history, to add to the comfort, happi- 
ness, safety and efficiency of the mil- 
lion or so men called to the colors. It 
is a book of information and reassur- 
ance that should be welcomed by rela- 
tives and friends of the men in the 
camps. Knowing what the Govern- 
ment is doing, moreover, will enable 
friends and relatives to cooperate more 
intelligently with it for the benefit of 
the American men preparing to fight 
their country’s battles. 

The training camp of today, in fact, 
is not essentially different from a big 
university, but the men work and study 
a great deal harder in the training 
camps than they would in a university. 
The war is a highly specialized affair 
and has to be prepared for by training. 
This is realized and the training is be- 


ity. 


ing given. This training is probably the 
chief cause of the difference between 
the soldiers of today who pass through 
the streets of Washington and their 
grandfathers of the Civil War. Most 
of the men of that army were smalle: 
and slighter than those of today; they 
looked younger, less mature; they wer¢ 
not so alert; they looked neither so clean 
nor so healthy. There were men from 
Maine and the West who were tall but 
the impression then was of undersized 
and immature youth. In looking at 
them one wondered how they were 
going to endure the hardships of the 
campaign, and the Civil War was hard 
There is certainly not that feeling in 
looking at the army of the U. S. of 
today. 

In 1861-65 there was much drunk 
enness in Washington. A drunken sol 
dier was a common sight enough, but 
now—that another differenc: 
The people who remember Washing 
ton during that period feel in looking 
at the soldiers of this generation that 


marks 


they are looking upon citizens of a new 
world, a understand 
which the 


fifty years ago knew nothing of. Books 


world which 


health in a way world of 
like this measure the distance we have 
gone since then. 


® 


British Campaign in Flanders, 1690- 
1794. Being extracts from “A His- 
tory of the British Army.” By the 
Hon. J. W. Fortescue. New York: 
The Macmillan Company, 1918 
Cloth, demy 8vo, 402 pages. _Iilus- 
trated with maps. Price $3.00. 


This book consists of extracts from 
the author’s “History of the British 
Army.” It is published so that the 


British troops at the front can study 








the experiences of their forerunners in 
the Low Countries in a work which 
is fairly portable and fairly expensive. 

As waters run down the valleys so 
invasions of France from Germany 
have always passed through Flanders, 
As it was 
two hundred years ago so it has been in 
this war, but whereas in the wars whose 
fortunes narrated in this book 
British armies fought against the 
French, today they are fighting beside 


through the Low Countries. 


are 


them. 

The extent of the quadrilateral of 
Flanders is about 100 by 50 miles with 
a great waterway to the east, one to the 
west and a third whereof the key is 
Ghent, roughly speaking midway be- 
The earth, fruitful by 
uture and enriched by art, bears food 


tween them. 


for man and beast; the waterways pro- 
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vide transport for stores and ammuni- 
tion. It is a country where men can 
kill each other without being starved, 
and hence for centuries it was the cock 
pit of Europe. 


It was studded with small walled 
towns of less or greater strength. Each 


of these had its garrison, so war there 
was always in a sense the war of po- 
sitions of which we read today. Two 
great generals won undying fame there 
during the period covered by this book 
Marlborough who commanded and 
Carnot who trained and inspired. To 
day the qualities which gave them su 

cess are being employed against out 
common enemy, and by the time this is 
in print the blood of men of the United 
States may have reddened that battl 
field on which the fate of empires has 


been contested through the ages 
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An Incident 


We have learned much from the 
French in the science of modern war- 
fare in the last eighteen months, and a 
little incident recently happened that 
seems worth while bringing to the no- 
tice of members of the Infantry Asso- 
ciation. 

The afternoon was pretty well along 
when our office door opened and a 
major of a French Alpine regiment 
came to “attention” and saluted in the 
way only a Frenchman can. That he 
had been in action in recent months 
was evident from the deep scar that 
furrowed his cheek, and the fact was 
confirmed by his service stripes and 
wound chevrons. : 

As we rose to greet him, he said that 
he had been on duty in this country for 
a number of months, but fortunately 
was about to return to his own France 
to again take up his duties. 

The object of his visit to this office, 
it seems to us, may be used to point a 
moral. In the performance of his du- 


ties here he had naturally followed our 
technical press and, before returning to 
France, he wished to enter his name as 
a subscriber to the INFANTRY JOURNAL 
and secure several back issues of the 
magazine containing articles that were 
of special interest to him. Most im 
portant, however, was that we should 
have his that he 
might receive all copies of the INFANTRY 
JOURNAL as issued. 


correct address so 
To insure this he 
gave us his home address on Boulevard 
Pasteur and said that the minute he 
ascertained his future station he would 
send the new address to us. 

We have learned a good deal from 
the French in the past eighteen months 
Let us take this further lesson to heart. 
A French officer finds the INFANTRY 
JourNaAL valuable in France. How 
much more so must it be to Am 
officers. 

The old fables always ended with ; 
moral. Kee} 
us posted as to your address. Use the 


blank. 


Here is a suggestion 





THE INFANTRY JOURNAL 
Union Trust BuILpine 
WasaHINotTon, D. C. 

Please change my address to: 


(Name) 


—_ — 


> (Address) iii 








(Old Address) — 
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1. After the War, What! 


2. Not one iota of effort should be relaxed at this time. 
Rather should we redouble our endeavors and keep the 
enemy on the run. 


3. It is a mechanical principle that it requires less effort 
to keep a body in motion once it is started than to over- 
come*its inertia and start it moving. 


4. It is, however, the part of wisdom to look ahead 
and plan for the future. The military world is doing this 
already and articles on demobilization are appearing in 
the INFANTRY JOURNAL and elsewhere. 


5. The business man should consider the fact that the 
military man of today, the commissioned officer of the 
Army, is going to be much in evidence in the business 
world when demobilization has taken place and recon- 
struction commences. 


6. It occurs to us.that it would be a wise thing for the 
business men of today to cultivate the good will of those 
now in uniform. One method of doing this is through the 
advertising columns of the leading military journal in 
the United States. Our innate modesty prevents our 
naming the periodical to which we refer, but we can and do 
insist that cooperation wins. It is the Infantry Way! 
It is the Only Way! 
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